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Royal  Writ 


Governor-General  Romeo  LeBlanc  signs  the  guest  book  at  Hart  House  during 
his  first  visit  to  Toronto  since  his  installation  in  February.  His  wife,  Diana 
Fowler  LeBlanc,  and  Hart  House  warden  Peter  Turner  look  on.  The  occasion, 
hosted  by  Premier  Bob  Rae, featured  a luncheon  attended  by  President  Robert 
Prichard  and  U ofTs  Rhodes  scholars,  among  others. 


Tough  Times  but  Council 
Digs  Deep  for  $1.2  Million 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

TWO  RESEARCHERS  HAVE  RE- 
ceived  more  than  $1.2  million 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  8c 
Engineering  Research  Council. 

“It’s  good  news  at  a not-so-happy 
time  for  research  funding,”  Judith 
Chadwick,  the  University’s  director 
of  research  grants,  said  last  week. 
The  grants  will  go  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  major  pieces  of  equipment  in 
the  chemistry  and  materials  science 
departments. 

Professor  Geoffrey  Ozin  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  was 
awarded  about  $600,000.  The 
NSERC  and  other  funds  will  be  used 
to  acquire  a powerful,  400-mega- 
hertz nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
spectrometer  to  help  examine  the 
nuclei  of  atoms  in  solid  materials. 

Professor  Doug  Perovic  of  the 
Department  of  Metallurgy  8c 
Materials  Science  was  granted  ap- 
proximately $667,000.  The  money 
will  be  combined  with  other  funds  to 
buy  a high-resolution,  field-emission 
scanning  electron  microscope.  It  will 
make  possible  a more  detailed  analysis 
of  materials  ranging  from  polymers, 
metals  and  ceramics  to  semi- 
conductors, wood,  concrete  and  paper. 

The  University  is  contributing 
about  $202,000  to  support  the 


purchase  of  the  spectrometer  and 
$121,000  for  the  electron  microscope. 
The  Ontario  Centre  for  Materials 
Research,  a provincial  centre  of  ex- 
cellence, supported  both  grant  appli- 
cations and  contributed  funds. 
Operating  costs  for  the  equipment 
will  be  partly  offset  by  charging  user 
fees  to  U of  T and  outside  groups. 

Many  individuals  in  other  disci- 
plines at  the  University  will  benefit 
from  the  new  equipment.  Both  de- 
partments are  members  of  the  new 
University  of  Toronto  Materials 


Professor  Frederick  Lowy, 

director  of  the  Centre  for 
Bioethics,  will  be  leaving  the 
University  to  become  rector  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  Concordia  University. 
“I’m  going  back  to  my  roots,”  said 
Lowy,  a former  Montrealer  who 
joined  U of  T in  1974  as  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry.  He  served 
as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
from  1980  to  1987. 

In  an  interview  Lowy  said  he  will 
miss  U of  T but  is  ready  for  some  . 
new  and,  he  acknowledged,  possibly 
daunting  challenges  at  Concordia. 
He  said  the  Montreal  university  will 


Institute  composed  of  120  research 
groups  with  an  interest  in  advanced 
materials  and  their  applications. 
Perovic  said  the  two  pieces  of  equip- 
ment are  complementary  because 
each  provides  different  information 
“in  our  quest  to  understand  a 
material  or  a problem  completely. 

“These  are  state-of-the-art  world- 
class  pieces  of  equipment  that  up- 
grade our  capabilities,”  he  added. 
“Now  it’s  up  to  us  to  show  what  we 

- See  COUNCIL:  Page  2 - 


be  facing  particularly  severe  budget 
cuts  in  the  near  future  and  that 
morale  is  still  recovering  from  the 
1992  shooting  deaths  of  four  people 
by  Valery  Fabrikant,  a member  of 
Concordia’s  engineering  faculty. 

“The  challenge  there  is  going  to  be 
to  re-establish  a sense  of  purpose  and 
morale  and  self-esteem,”  said  Lowy. 
“If  I can  foster  a new  spirit  of  con- 
sensus and  determination,  all  of  us  — 
students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  university  — will 
succeed  in  meeting  the  daunting 
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Lowy  Named  Rector 


Medieval  Studies 


Fire  work 

Ron  Lewis’  initiatives  as  man- 
ager  of  fire  prevention  services 
are  producing  good  results.  Profile. 
PageS 


Feel-good  chemicals 


Available  at  any  street  cor- 
ner,  30  minutes’  walk  from  home. 
Page  7 


Why  did  the  chicken 
cross  the  road? 

Not  to  feel  good,  if  you  ask 
Hemingway.  Page  10 


Scripting  History 


The  study  of  religious  manuscripts  at  PIMS provides  better  understanding  of  Middle  Ages 
By  Suzanne  Soto 


IN  LESS  THAN  TWO  WEEKS  MILLIONS  OF 
people  all  over  the  world  will  mark  the  cul- 
mination of  the  Easter  festival,  one  of 
Christian  religion’s  earliest  rites. 

Commemorating  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  after  his  crucifixion,  the  celebration  of 
Easter  dates  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
Christianity.  In  North  America  Christians  cele- 
brate Easter  by  observing  holy  days,  participating 
in  sacred  rituals,  engaging  in  popular  traditions  and 
eating  special  foods.  Baptisms,  midnight  masses, 
candle-lit  processions,  fasting  followed  by  feasts 
and  the  painting  and  rolling  of  eggs  are  all  part  of 
the  modern-day  festivities. 

In  southern  Italy  1,000  years  ago  a principal  fea- 
ture of  Easter  celebrations  was  a hymn  sung  at  the 
vigil  service  on  Holy  Saturday.  The  Exultet  is  still 
sung  in  churches  today. 

Commissioned  by  church  or  government  offi- 
cials, the  Exultet  and  other  hymns  were  written  on 
pieces  of  parchment  with  ornate  and  colourful  il- 
lustrations depicting  many  themes.  Talented 
scribes  and  artists  created  the  manuscripts,  many 
of  them  more  than  10  metres  long,  says  Roger 
Reynolds  of  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  The  text  and  illustrations  were  often  on 
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opposite  sides  — while  the  deacon  sang  the  hymn 
from  a high  pulpit,  the  people  below  saw  the 
illustrations  as  the  manuscript  was  unrolled  — a 
medieval  version  of  the  modern  movie! 

“There  were  many  liturgical  and  biblical  themes 
but  the  rolls  also  showed  aspects  of  daily  life 
such  as  the  gathering  of  beeswax,”  Reynolds  says, 


holding  a replica  of  one  of  the  ancient  manuscripts. 
“Here,  for  example,  they  are  celebrating  the  res- 
urrection. Farther  down  is  a prayer  for  the  emperor 
and  his  troops,  and  there  they  are,”  he  adds, 
pointing  to  the  illustrations. 

For  nearly  nine  years  Reynolds  and  Professors 
Virginia  Brown  of  the  institute  and  Richard  Gyug 
of  Fordham  University  in  New  York,  a U of  T 
alumnus,  have  been  collecting  and  examining  these 
and  related  documents  in  a research  program  called 
thfe  Monumenta  Liturgica  Beneventana.  The  pro- 
ject, funded  by  the  Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council,  locates,  dates,  transcribes,  edits 
and  publishes  liturgical  manuscripts  such  as  the 
Exultet.  The  documents,  from  the  old  duchy  of 
Benevento  in  Italy,  are  written  in  a distinctive 
and  beautiful  script  first  used  around  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  by  Benedictine  monks. 

When  they  crossed  the  Adriatic  sea  they  intro- 
duced the  script  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  where 
it  endured  until  at  least  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  rites  detailed  in  the  documents  reveal  a 
wide  diversity  of  worship  traditions  and  provide  a 
fascinating  glimpse  into  the  political,  social  and 
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Kay  awarded  Sloan  fellowship 

Professor  Lewis  Kay  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry 
is  among  100  young  scientists  and  economists  to  be  awarded 
a prestigious  1995  Sloan  research  fellowship.  The  fellowships 
consist  of  $30,000  over  a two-year  period  and  are  intended  to 
support  the  research  of  young  scholars  at  a time  in  their  careers 
when  other  funds  may  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Kay  uses  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  to  develop  methods  of  studying  the 
structure  and  dynamics  of  macro  molecules. 


Two  win  Crann  honours 

Professors  Joyce  Slingerland  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Daniela  Rotin  of  the  Department  of  Clinical 
Biochemistry  have  been  named  1994  recipients  of  Elsie 


Winifred  Crann  Memorial  Trust  awards  for  excellence  in 
medical  research.  Normally  only  one  $35,000  award  is  given 
each  year  by  the  U of  T Life  Sciences  Committee  to  junior 
faculty  working  in  the  areas  of  breast  cancer  or  pulmonary, 
kidney  and  urinary  diseases.  Slingerland  is  researching  the 
growth  and  division  of  cells  in  cases  of  cancer,  with  a view  to 
developing  new  forms  of  anti-cancer  treatment.  Rotin  is  ex- 
amining cell  expressions  that  lead  to  normal  lung  development 
and  lung  cancers. 


Halperin  selected  for  Dales  award 

Professor  Mitchell  Halperin  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Biochemistry  has  been  selected  as  the  1994  recipient 
of  the  Helen  A.  Dales  Award  for  Medical  Research.  Given  by 
U of  T’s  Life  Sciences  Committee,  the  award  honours 


outstanding  investigators  whose  research  has  a substantive  im- 
pact in  basic  or  clinical  sciences  or  community  health.  Halperin 
was  trained  in  renal  physiology  at  Boston  University  and  bio- 
chemistry at  Bristol  University.  His  major  research  interests  are 
in  the  area  of  acid-base,  fluid  and  electrolyte  physiology  as 
well  as  the  control  of  intermediary  metabolism. 


Polanyi  to  receive  honorary  degree 

University  Professor  Emeritus  John  Polanyi  of  the 

Department  of  Chemistry  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  Laurentian  University  in  Sudbury  in  June.  He 
will  be  cited  as  a role  model  for  both  the  sciences  and  human- 
ism and  as  an  individual  who  is  a strong  advocate  for  academ- 
ic freedom  and  a tireless  spokesperson  against  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war. 


Liew  receives  $351,000  grant 


Professor  Choong-Chin  Liew  of  the  Department  of  Clinical 
Biochemistry  has  received  a Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c  Technology 
Program  grant  from  the  Medical  Research  Council.  The  $351,000  grant, 
to  be  disbursed  over  three  years  starting  April  1,  will  support  Liew’ s human 
heart  cDNA  project.  The  study  is  attempting  to  identify  and  categorize  the 
function  of  all  the  genes  in  the  cardiovascular  system. 


Access  to  information  policy  approved 

U OF  T NOW  HAS  A POLICY  ON  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION  8c  PROTECTION 
of  Privacy,  Written  by  Governing  Council  secretary  Jack  Dimond,  the  pol- 
icy was  approved  by  Council  March  9.  Prior  to  its  approval  the  docu- 
ment was  revised  several  times  to  accommodate  faculty  and  staff  concerns 
over  the  release  of  confidential  information.  The  policy  is  based  on  the  Ontario 
Freedom  of  Information  8c  Protection  of  Individual  Privacy  Act.  It  allows 
members  of  the  campus  community  and  the  public  to  request  access  to 
University  records  and  files.  Staff  members  in  U of  T s human  rights  office 
will  handle  freedom  of  information  requests;  one  of  these  individuals  will 
be  appointed  commissioner  for  freedom  of  information  to  deal  with 
complaints  from  anyone  denied  access. 


Yoshida  examines  pilot  project 

Professor  Karen  Yoshida  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy 
has  received  almost  $45,000  in  grants  to  study  the  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical forces  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Ontario  Self-Managed  Direct- 
Funding  Attendant  Services  Pilot  Project.  The  Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council  and  Human  Resources  Development  Canada  are  fund- 
ing Yoshida’s  two-year  probe.  The  pilot  project,  launched  last  summer, 
allows  persons  with  disabilities  to  hire,  train  and  supervise  their  own 
attendant  care  workers. 


Three  join  research  council 

Three  academic  administrators  will  become  members  of  the 
research  council  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced  Research.  Provost 
Adel  Sedra,  Dean  Marsha  Chandler  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  and 
Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum,  vice-president  (research  and  interna- 
tional relations),  will  join  the  council  Much  oversees  all  of  CLAR’s  programs. 
The  national  institute  is  composed  of  talented  researchers  who  study 
complex  problems  of  scientific,  social  and  economic  significance. 


Jacyk  resource  centre  opens 

U OF  T HAS  A NEW  CENTRE  FOR  RESEARCH,  TEACHING  AND  PUBLIC 
information  on  Russia  and  eastern  Europe.  The  Petro  Jacyk  Central  8c 
East  European  Resource  Centre  opened  March  30  at  the  John  P.  Robarts 
Research  Library.  Established  with  a $250,000  grant  from  the  Petro  Jacyk 
Educational  Foundation,  the  centre  contains  a broad  range  of  reference 
material,  books  and  current  newspapers  in  the  languages  of  the  region. 


Spring  Ritual 


Scratch  the  surface  and  you  find  that  the  material  covering  the front  campus  is  real  soil  that  smells just  like  the  stuff  in 
the  countryside.  Harold  Snow,  a light  equipment  operator  with  the  grounds  department,  was  the  lucky  man  who 
played farmer  last  week  as  he  harrowed,  cultivated,  seeded  and  rolled  the  field  in  preparation  for  spring  convocation. 


Council  Digs  Deep 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
can  do  with  them.” 

Ozin  was  recently  awarded  a 
Killam  fellowship,  which  frees  him 
up  to  do  two  years  of  full-time  re- 
search, and  a Connaught  award  that 
will  allow  him  to  investigate  new 


forms  of  luminescent  silicon.  “I’m 
just  so  grateful,  excited  and  opti- 
mistic,” he  said.  “I  feel  like  an  assis- 
tant professor  starting  out,  but  with 
30  years  of  experience  and  the 
funding  to  do  what  I want.” 

The  grants  came  just  weeks  after 


the  federal  government  announced 
double-digit  cuts  will  be  made  to 
the  budgets  of  the  three  granting 
councils  that  fund  Canadian  re- 
search. NSERC’s  reduction  will 
amount  to  14  percent  over  the  next 
three  years. 


Lowy  Named  Rector 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
challenges  that  face  us.” 

President  Robert  Prichard  ranked 
Lowy  among  U of  T’s  finest  citizens. 
“This  is  a magnificent  appointment 
for  Concordia,”  said  Prichard.  “Fred 
will  be  a splendid  president.  He  leaves 
a wonderful  legacy  of  achievement 
and  contribution  at  the  University  of 


Frederick  Lowy 


Toronto.”  Prichard  added  that  he 
expects  “Fred  will  remain  very  much 
a part  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
community  as  he  assumes  his  new 
responsibilities.” 

Lowy,  who  is  62,  earned  his  bach- 
elor’s and  medical  degrees  at  McGill 
University  and  taught  there.  At  U of  T 


he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
bioethics  centre  where  he  steps  down 
June  30.  “I  have  put  the  Centre  for 
Bioethics  into  place  and  it’s  really 
been  quite  exciting,”  he  said.  “So  my 
memories  of  U of  T are  going  to  be 
just  super.  I feel  at  home  here.”  Lowy 
takes  office  at  Concordia  Aug.  15. 
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Hang  on  to  Career, 
Advises  Engineer 


Vim  & Vigour 


High  spirits  and  lots  of  rhythm  were  in  abundance  at  the  Evening  of Dance  performed  at  Hart  House  Theatre  March 
25.  Nineteen  groups  of  student  dancers  boogied,  mamboed  and  belly-danced  in  the  show  organized  by  the  Department 
of  Athletics  & Recreation.  More  than  400  attended. 


View  Liberal  Budget  Plan  as 
Core  Support,  Prichard  Says 

Lyn  McLeod  proposes  to  freeze  university funding  for four  years 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

The  Ontario  Liberal  Party’s 

proposal  to  freeze  transfer  pay- 
ments for  four  years  is  reasonable, 
says  President  Robert  Prichard. 

“Given  the  very  difficult  financial 
situation  facing  the  province  and  the 
reduction  in  federal-provincial  trans- 
fers, a freeze  represents  a significant 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  higher 
education,”  Prichard  said  in  an  in- 
terview March  29.  If  the  proposal  is 
implemented,  however,  the  amount 
allocated  to  universities  should  be 
viewed  as  a floor,  not  a ceiling,  for 
core  support,  he  said. 

The  Liberal  budget  plan  was  an- 
nounced March  23  and  is  part  of  the 
party’s  strategy  for  the  upcoming 
election.  It  says  funding  for  munic- 
ipalities, hospitals,  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  should  be  frozen  at 
current  levels.  “Institutions  will  know 


what  they  can  expect  — and  they 
will  know  that  by  restructuring,  re- 
organizing and  achieving  efficien- 
cies, they  can  keep  the  money  they 
save  to  concentrate  on  real  needs,” 
Liberal  leader  Lyn  McLeod  said  in  a 
statement.  The  action  is  one  of  sev- 
eral the  Liberals  say  they  will  take  to 
reduce  annual  spending  by  $3.5  mil- 
lion by  1998-99  should  they  form 
the  next  government. 

Prichard  said,  due  to  inflation, 
the  freezing  of  transfer  payments 
would  mean  universities  have  to 
manage  with  less.  For  this  reason  he 
hopes  a fixed  funding  level  will  be 
treated  as  “core  support,  not  full 
support.”  This  would  permit  uni- 
versities to  generate  additional 
resources  through  partnerships, 
fund  raising,  tuition  fees  and 
other  approaches  and  still  meet 
the  public’s  expectations.  “What- 
ever the  financial  environment,  our 


central  commitment  will  continue 
to  be  the  completion  of  the  white 
paper  planning  process  with  its  em- 
phasis on  the  distinctive  mission  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.” 

Professor  Peter  Boulton,  president 
of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association, 
said  the  Liberal’s  announcement 
avoids  any  argument  about  the  prop- 
er distribution  of  transfer  payments. 
But  at  least  it  tells  organizations  what 
their  financial  situation  will  be  for 
the  next  four  years.  “It’s  certainly 
better  than  any  redistribution  that 
would  result  in  a decrease  for  the 
post-secondary  sector.” 

As  election  material  the  an- 
nouncement “is  designed  to  offend 
no  one,”  Boulton  commented.  “If 
you  divide  up  scarce  resources,  con- 
tinuing the  way  you  have  in  the  past 
is  the  least  disruptive  approach  from 
an  election  point  of  view.  It  looks 
like  good  politicking.” 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

Keep  up-to-date  on  develop- 

ments  in  your  field  while  tak- 
ing time  off  to  raise  a family  and 
fight  for  better  access  to  child  care  is 
the  advice  offered  to  female  engi- 
neering students  by  Lady  Beryl  Platt. 

Platt,  a member  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords  and  an  engineer, 
spoke  to  a group  of  about  40  at  the 
Galbraith  Building  March  22.  She 
was  in  Toronto  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering. 

“I’m  so  keen  today  for  young 
women  not  to  waste  their  exper- 
tise,” she  said  in  an  interview. 
“Relatively  few  men  think  that  com- 
bining career,  marriage  and  chil- 
dren will  involve  choices  or  pose 
dilemmas.  But  for  women  these 
three  simple  human  ambitions  are 
still  hard  to  combine.” 

Platt  should  know.  She  gave  up  a 
successful  career  as  an  aeronautical 
engineer  to  get  married.  By  the  time 
she  was  ready  to  work  again  10  years 
later,  her  skills  were  out  of  date.  She 
still  laments  the  loss  of  that  career. 

Platt  was  one  of  just  five  women  in 
a class  of 250  engineers  studying  me- 
chanical sciences  in  the  early  1940s. 
When  she  arrived  at  her  first  job  at 
Britain’s  Hawker  Aircraft  in  1943 
she  could  see  her  boss’  reaction  by  the 
look  in  his  eyes  — Oh  God,  there’s 
a war  on  and  we’ve  got  a woman  en- 
gineer. Platt  remembers  her  co-work- 
ers’ shock.  “The  men  on  the  shop 
floor  had  all  left  school  at  14  but 
they  were  amongst  the  most  highly 
skilled  workers  in  the  factory.  And 


they  looked  at  this  woman  and  said, 
what  have  we  got  here?” 

But  1943  was  the  height  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  desper- 
ate need  for  Platt’s  skills  quickly 
broke  down  barriers.  She  was  called 
on  for  the  exacting  task  of  calculat- 
ing aircraft  performance  characteris- 
tics such  as  fuel  consumption  and 
rate  of  climb  — vital  information  for 
the  flying  manuals  used  by  pilots. 

After  the  war  she  joined  the  re- 
search and  development  department 
of  British  European  Airways  where 
she  calculated  airliner  performance 
and  assessed  safety  margins.  She  was 
part  of  the  team  that  selected  a 
pioneering  aircraft  that  used  turbine 
engines  to  power  propellers  — the 
Vickers  Viscount.  “I  was  still  the  only 
women  engineer  but  by  that  time  I’d 
got  some  confidence  and  I was  used 
to  working  with  pilots  and  male  en- 
gineers. I coped,  but  I’m  not  sug- 
gesting it  was  always  easy.” 

From  engineering  she  turned  to 
politics.  Platt  was  first  elected  to  a 
district  council  in  1959  and  remained 
in  local  politics  until  1983  when  she 
was  appointed  chair  of  the  British 
Equal  Opportunities  Commission. 
In  that  job  she  backed  the  passage  of 
a Code  of  Practice  through  parlia- 
ment — it  helped  identify  and  elim- 
inate discrimination  against  women. 

Following  Platt’s  talk  several  fe- 
male students  said  they  still  feel  like 
pioneers.  Kristen  Coupland,  23,  of 
electrical  engineering,  said  upon 
graduation,  many  women  go  into 
jobs  “where  they  find  they  are  in  a 
minority  to  the  point  where  they’re 
the  only  one.” 


Lady  Beryl  Platt  addresses  students. 


More  Spaces,  Flexible  Options  Day  Care  Issues 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Despite  U ofT’s  continued 
efforts  to  improve  child  care 
services  on  the  St.  George  campus, 
there  is  still  a shortage  of  day  care 
spaces  and  flexible  care  options,  a cur- 
rent review  of  the  system  indicates. 

The  analysis,  being  conducted 
by  U of  T family  care  adviser  Jan 
Nolan,  found  that  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren are  waiting  for  a spot  in  one  of 
the  campus’  four  day  care  centres 
and  hundreds  of  parents  are  wait- 
ing for  approval  of  a subsidy.  Only 
one  downtown  campus  facility  of- 
fers full-time  care  for  infants  and 
toddlers;  more  part-time  care  for 


children  of  faculty  and  staff  and 
more  part-time  and  drop-in  care 
for  student  parents  is  needed. 

These  and  other  issues  surfaced 
at  two  public  meetings  Nolan  held 
in  March  as  part  of  her  review.  The 
purpose  of  the  meetings  was  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  child  care  on  the 
St.  George  campus.  She  hopes  to 
receive  more  submissions  from  the 
campus  community  before  writing 
a report  on  her  findings  at  the  end 
of  April.  The  report  will  be  given  to 
Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice- 
president  (administration  and 
human  resources). 

In  an  interview  Nolan  said  that 
many  day  care  problems  cannot  be 


solved  by  U of  T in  current  cir- 
cumstances. The  issue  of  child  care 
subsidies  for  parents  in  financial 
need  falls  under  municipal  juris- 
diction. It  takes  more  than  a year 
for  a parent  to  obtain  a child  care 
subsidy;  even  then,  it  is  not  valid  at 
the  University  if  the  parents  live  out- 
side Metro  Toronto.  And  U ofT’s  fi- 
nancial constraints  mean  that  more 
child  care  spaces  or  day  care  centres 
will  not  likely  be  provided  by  the 
University  in  the  near  future. 

Nolan  will  propose  a number  of 
alternatives.  For  example,  the  ser- 
vices and  hours  of  Nancy’s  Part- 
time  Child  Care  Centre  could  be 
expanded,  she  said.  Opened  in 


1993,  the  centre  primarily  serves 
student  parents.  It  provides  daily 
care  to  up  to  15  children,  three  of 
them  infants,  in  three-hour  blocks 
of  time.  The  centre  could  consider 
offering  evening  and  weekend  child 
care  or  more  care  on  a drop-in  basis. 

Parents  have  also  suggested 
that  if  money  does  become  avail- 
able for  another  day  care  centre, 
it  should  be  located  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  campus.  All  ex- 
isting St.  George  campus  day 
cares  are  on  the  north  or  north- 
west side,  near  Varsity  Stadium. 
Student  parents  also  want  the 
University  to  consider  directly 
subsidizing  some  spaces  for  them. 


Once  Nolan’s  report  is  finished, 
the  administration  must  decide  what, 
if  any,  recommendations  it  can  im- 
plement. She  noted,  however,  that 
U of  T remains  very  supportive  of  her 
efforts  and  committed  to  enhancing 
child  and  family  care  services.  As 
well,  she  believes  the  University  will 
benefit  from  her  review  even  if  it 
cannot  act  on  it  immediately. 

“Three  or  four  years  ago  we  would 
not  have  dreamed  that  we  would 
have  Nancy’s  up  and  running  so  suc- 
cessfully, so  it’s  very  important  to 
have  these  goals  to  reach  for.” 

Those  wishing  to  make  a sub- 
mission can  contact  Nolan’s  office 
at  978-0951. 
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In  Memoriam 

Skinner  Was  “Master  Teacher” 
Who  Influenced  Many  Students 


Outstanding  Teachers 


The  1994-95  undergraduate  teaching  awards  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  and  the 
Students  ’Administrative  Council  were  handed  out  March  1 7 at  Hart  House.  The  winners  are:  Wendy  Tamminen,  a tutor 
in  the  Department  of  Immunology,  left.  Professor  KD.  Pressnailof the  Department  of Civil  Engineering,  Professor  Michael 
Trussler  of the  Department  of  English,  Professor  Cameron  Walter  of the  Faculty  of  Music  and  Brenda  Mallouk,  a senior 
tutor  in  the  Faculty  of  Management.  The  winners  were  nominated  by  students  for  their  excellence  in  the  classroom. 


U of  T Precinct  Keeps  Officers  Busy 


A SUSPECTED  PIPE  BOMB  THAT 
led  to  the  evacuation  of  a campus 
building  turned  out  to  be  a trades  work- 
er’s storage  case,  U of  T Police  say. 

On  March  28  a student  reported 
seeing  a capped  piece  of  copper  pipe 
on  a first-floor  water  fountain  in  the 
Galbraith  Building,  said  Sgt.  Len 
Paris.  Police  could  not  determine 
its  origin  and  suspected  it  might 
contain  explosives.  The  building  was 


evacuated  and  Metro  Police’s  bomb 
disposal  unit  called  in  to  remove  the  ob- 
ject. The  pipe,  containing  metal  drill 
bits,  belonged  to  a U of  T employee. 

Meanwhile  police  are  warning 
people  on  the  St.  George  campus  to 
be  wary  of  a man  posing  as  a Ryerson 
Polytechnic  University  photography 
student.  On  March  13  and  27  the 
man  approached  female  students  and 
asked  them  to  pose  for  a photograph 


as  part  of  a school  assignment.  He 
suggested  the  women  accompany 
him  to  a side  street  and  remove  part 
of  their  clothing  so  he  could  capture 
a “summer  look.”  When  the  women 
refused  he  left  the  area  on  a bicycle. 
He  is  believed  to  be  behind  a string 
of  such  incidents  dating  back  to 
October  1988.  Anyone  approached 
by  him  should  contact  campus  police 
at  978-2323. 


Professor  Emeritus  Andrew 
Skinner  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  died  Feb.  13  at  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  in 
Scotland.  He  was  93  years  old. 

Born  in  Kingskette,  Scotland, 
Skinner  had  a distinguished  career  in 
teacher  education  in  both  his  home- 
land and  in  Canada. 


After  attending  Bell-Baxter  School 
in  Fife,  Skinner  earned  his  BSc  and 
MA  degrees  in  1925  from  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew’s  in 
Scotland.  He  completed  his  PhD  in 
chemistry  in  1928  and  acquired  a 
special  teaching  certificate  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1931  he  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  with  an 
MA  in  education. 

Skinner  taught  science  at  various 
schools  in  Scotland  until  1937  and 


served  a two-year  term  as  assistant 
director  of  education  for  the  county 
of  Aberdeen.  From  1941  to  1954  he 
served  as  a professor  of  education  at 
St.  Andrews  University  and  principal 
of  the  Dundee  Training  College. 

After  two  summers  as  a visiting 
professor  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  he  joined  the  staff  in 
1954.  He  taught  the  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  education  and  compara- 
tive education  to  teachers-in-train- 
ing  and  graduate  students.  Following 
his  retirement  in  1970,  Skinner  re- 
turned to  Scotland  to  work  on  a pub- 
lication entitled  Teachers’  Heritage: 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Education. 

Professor  Willard  Brehaut  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  a colleague  and  friend, 
said  the  book  was  extremely  well  re- 
ceived by  the  education  community 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  “It  rep- 
resented the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
a lifetime  of  a highly  respected 
scholar  and  teacher.” 

Skinner  was  known  as  a “master 
teacher”  and  a “one-in-a-million”  in- 
dividual, Brehaut  noted.  “He  set  an 
example  as  a teacher  of  teachers.  He 
was  able  to  bring  the  qualities  of  not 
only  his  scholarship  but  his  char- 
acter to  bear  on  what  he  taught. 
Because  of  that,  he  left  a marked  im- 
pact on  the  many  students  he  met 
over  the  years.” 


University  of  Toronto  Research  Services 

and  the 

Faculty  of  Medicine  Research  Office 

present 

an  ethics  workshop: 

Conduct  and  Monitoring 
of  Clinical  Trials 

to  be  held 

8:45  am  - 1:00  pm  May  5/1995 

in  the 

Nurses  Residence  Amphitheatre 
Toronto  Hospital,  1 50  Gerrard  Street 


ENROLMENT  IS  LIMITED  - PLEASE  REGISTER  EARLY!!! 
For  registration  and  information  please  call  Amy  Lee, 
978-5150 


The  1995  Malim  Harding  Visitorship  Lecture 

ECONOMIC 
PERFORMANCE 
THROUGH  TIME 

PROFESSOR  DOUGLASS  C.  NORTH 
1993  Co-Winner,  Nobel  Prize  in  Economics 

Thursday  April  6, 1995  4.30-6.00  p.m. 
GEORGE  IGNATIEFF  THEATRE 
Trinity  College,  15  Devonshire  Place,  University  of  Toronto 

This  is  a free  public  lecture.  For  further  information 
call  978-4724.  Sponsored  by  Department  of  Economics 
and  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Toronto. 


^Awards 

‘Excellence? 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
invites  you  to  attend  the 

1995  Awards  of  Excellence  Dinner 

Celebrating  the  achievements  of: 

Professor  Michael  P.  Collins 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  &c  Engineering,  Faculty  Award  Recipient 

E.  Bruce  Johnson 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  Chancellor’s  Award  Recipient 

June  P.  Straker 
Woodsworth  College 

Joan  E.  Foley  Quality  of  Student  Experience  Award 

Mary  Teresa  Silcox 
Victoria  College,  John  H.  Moss  Scholar 


Bruce  Johnson,  left,  June  Straker  and  Michael  Collins 


Mary  Silcox 


Tuesday,  April  25  at  Hart  House 
Reception:  East  Common  Room,  6 p.m. 
Dinner:  The  Great  Hall,  7:15  p.m. 

$50  per  person;  students,  $35  (business  attire) 
Ticket  information:  978-4258  or  978-6536 
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Fired  Up 

Ron  Lewis  wants  the  University  to  know  where  there's  smoke  there's  no  need for  fire 
By  Suzanne  Soto 


in  1993-94  — a 42  percent  drop. 

The  work  with  residences,  however, 
is  just  one  component  of  Lewis’  job. 
He  and  two  fire  prevention  officers 
are  responsible  for  ensuring  campus- 
wide compliance  with  the  Ontario 
Fire  Code,  maintaining  fire  protec- 
tion systems,  developing  fire  safety 
plans  and  providing  advice  to  the 
community. 

Their  duties  extend  to  more  than  100 
downtown  campus  buildings  and  the 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  and 
the  David  Dunlap  Observatory  in 
Downsview.  The  office  also  oversees 
the  maintenance  of  about  12,000  heat 
and  smoke  detectors,  195  sprinkler 
systems  and  nearly  100  fire  alarm  panels. 

Lewis  says  his  staff  depends  on  the 
campus  community  to  report  fires  and 
problems  with  fire  safety.  While  the 
Toronto  Fire  Department  responds  to 
all  alarms  on  campus,  U of  T’s  fire 
prevention  officers  assist  by  providing 
access  to  buildings  and  information. 
Lewis’  staff  investigates  all  fires,  no 
matter  how  small.  With  more  serious  blazes,  the  Ontario  Fire 
Marshal’s  office  is  also  called  in.  Fortunately  major  fires  are  rare. 
“For  the  size  of  the  community  here  and  the  number  of  build- 
ings, we  have  an  excellent  fire  safety  record,”  he  says.  “The  most 
serious  incident  I can  remember  happened  about  five  years 
ago  when  someone  intentionally  started  a fire  at  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  The  resulting  damage  was  $50,000.” 

Lewis  attributes  the  success  of  his  office  mainly  to  the  cam- 
pus community  which  has  embraced  his  efforts.  However,  he 
also  credits  his  staff  for  the  amount  of  dedication  they  have  to 
their  jobs.  “We  have  a lot  of  conviction  for  what  we  do,”  he  says. 
“In  any  kind  of  safety  work  you  have  to  truly  want  to  make  things 
better  for  people.  If  you  don’t  have  that  conviction,  you  are  not 
going  to  have  any  impact.  But  we  have  seen  good  things 
happen  here  and  that  is  what  keeps  us  motivated.” 


Ron  Lewis  was  so  excited 
13  years  ago  about  his  new 
job  at  U of  T that  he  report- 
ed to  work  a day  early  — and  strange- 
ly found  himself  in  charge. 

The  newly  hired  fire  prevention  of- 
ficer had  a verbal  agreement  and  a job 
confirmation  letter  with  differing  start 
dates.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  he  chose 
the  earlier  date.  When  he  arrived  he 
discovered  his  boss  had  left  on  a two- 
week  vacation  and  the  other  fire  pre- 
vention officer  had  left  permanendy. 

On  his  first,  unofficial  day  of  work  he 
was  all  alone  in  the  unit. 

“Someone  came  and  said,  ‘Here  are 
the  keys  to  the  car  and  a layout  of  the 
campus.  We  would  like  you  to  re- 
spond to  fire  alarms  and  assist  the  fire 
department  as  much  as  you  can.’” 

It  was  rather  unnerving,  Lewis,  now 
campus  manager  of  fire  prevention 
services,  admits  with  a laugh.  But  he 
made  it  through  those  first  two  weeks 
and  in  the  process  learned  a great  deal 
about  the  University  and  its  fire 
prevention  efforts. 

Lewis  came  to  U of  T after  20  years  as  a firefighter  and  fire 
prevention  officer  in  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  — a job  that 
took  him  to  bases  all  over  Canada  and  Europe.  In  1982  the 
armed  forces  wanted  to  transfer  him  from  Trenton  to  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  in  British  Columbia.  His  family, 
however,  was  somewhat  reluctant  to  move  because  of  con- 
cerns over  housing  and  education.  As  he  pondered  his  future, 
Lewis  noticed  the  U of  T position  advertised  in  a Toronto 
newspaper.  He  applied  and  was  hired. 

“I  expected  it  would  be  difficult  to  leave  the  forces  but  in  fact 
it  was  an  easy  transition,”  he  says.  “Coming  here  opened  up  a 
whole  new  world  for  me  and  I enjoyed  the  change.” 

Lewis  was  promoted  to  manager  of  fire  prevention  services 
in  1987.  One  of  the  first  things  he  decided  to  do  was  educate 


students  living  on  campus  about  the  importance  of  fire 
prevention.  He  was  worried  about  the  high  number  of  false 
alarms  and  vandalism  of  fire  safety  equipment  in  the  various 
residences. 

He  started  giving  seminars  after  working  hours.  Students, 
he  found,  were  quite  receptive  to  his  talks  which  focused  pri- 
marily on  their  well-being.  Simultaneously  his  office  handed  out 
fines  to  anyone  caught  deliberately  setting  off  a false  alarm  or 
damaging  fire  equipment.  When  no  culprit  could  be  identified, 
the  individual  house  was  fined. 

The  program,  he  notes,  has  worked  like  a charm.  In  1989- 
90  fines  resulted  in  more  than  $10,000  which  was  applied  to- 
wards the  repair  and  replacement  of  fire  safety  equipment.  So 
far  this  year  fines  amount  to  about  $300.  The  number  of  false 
alarms,  meanwhile,  has  decreased  from  257  in  1989-90  to  145 


Scripting  History 


~ Continued from  Page  1~ 

cultural  composition  of  the  south 
Adriatic  region  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  Reynolds  says.  For  exam- 
ple, many  of  the  manuscripts  show 
signs  of  having  been  “edited”  as 
tastes  changed. 

“Artists  and  scribes  would  make 
the  rolls  but  then  a priest  or  some- 
one else  might  cut  out  illustrations 
that  were  a bit  risque,  or  text  that 
was  considered  not  Christian 
enough.  It  was  the  medieval  version 
of  the  Ontario  censor,”  he  jokes. 

Over  the  centuries  the  area  was 
invaded  by  various  groups  such  as 
Greeks,  Normans  and  Angevins 
who  brought  their  own  music, 
prayers  and  other  liturgical  rituals. 

These  are  all  reflected  in  the 
manuscripts.  “One  can  actually 
trace  the  history  of  an  area 
through  the  liturgical  books  used 
at  that  time,”  says  Brown,  a world- 
renowned  palaeographer  and  the 
project’s  principal  investigator. 

There  are  30  original  rolls  still  in  existence 
today  and  they  can  be  found  in  libraries  from 
London  to  Paris  to  southern  Italy.  The  Pontifical 
Institute  currently  holds  the  largest  photographic 


researchers  in  a variety  of  fields 
— art  historians  study  the 
manuscripts’  illustrations  and  dec- 
orations; musicologists  look  at  the 
forms,  theories  and  methods  of 
the  music;  and  cultural  historians 
search  for  clues  about  what  life 
was  like  in  the  period.  Equally  im- 
portant the  manuscripts  are  used  to 
train  Toronto  graduate  students 
of  medieval  studies,  literature, 
palaeography,  history  and  art, 
among  other  disciplines. 

The  study  of  the  diversity  of 
ancient  liturgical  practices  has 
significant  implications  for  our 
western  ecclesiastical  culture  as 
well,  Reynolds  says. 

“A  principal  source  in  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  liturgies  is 
the  historical  tradition,”  he  notes. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  modern 
times,  rituals  both  sacred  and  sec- 
ular symbolize  and  characterize 
the  deepest  feelings  of  people  and 
express  the  values  of  communi- 
ties. “Ritual  and  worship  are  a very 
important  part  of  our  cultural  heritage,  our  back- 
ground. By  studying  these  manuscripts,  what  we 
are  really  doing  is  learning  more  about  ourselves 
and  the  values  we  hold.” 


Roger  Reynolds  and  replicas  ofBeneventan  manuscripts 
collection  ofBeneventan  manuscripts  in  the  world. 
This,  many  scholars  say,  makes  Toronto  the 
“Beneventan-script  capital”  of  the  world.  The  en- 
tire program  attracts  worldwide  attention  from 


Student  Affairs 
Publishes  Guide 

Dealing  successfully  with 

professors,  finding  a place  to 
live  and  preventing  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases  are  but  a few  of  the 
many  issues  to  be  addressed  in  a new 
student  guide  to  U of  T. 

The  handbook  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  in 
consultation  with  the  Graduate 
Students’  Union,  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students,  among  others.  Some  55,000 
copies  will  be  distributed  in  early  June  to 
registrars’  offices  across  the  University. 
The  handbooks  will  be  given  to  stu- 
dents at  all  academic  levels  before  the  fall 
term  and  every  year  thereafter. 

Jim  Delaney,  student  affairs  liaison 
officer  and  projects  coordinator,  said 
this  is  the  first  time  the  University 
will  publish  a comprehensive  resource 
guide  to  campus  life  and  services. 
“There  are  many  little  publications 
and  pamphlets  about  particular  places 
and  services  available  but  nothing 
that  deals  with  the  scope  of  infor- 
mation we  are  planning  to  put  into 
this  handbook,”  he  said. 

The  students’  council  has  published 
an  annual  student  guidebook  for  sev- 
eral years  but  it  will  not  do  so  next  year 
in  light  of  the  administration’s  effort. 
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Finance 


Many  Happy  Returns 

With  inflation  protection  the  University  s endowment  fund  can  grow  in  good  times  and  bad 
By  Alfred  Holden 


IN  20  YEARS  HOW  MUCH  WILL  JOHN  POLANYl’S  CHAIR 
cost  U of  T?  Bruce  Curwood  doesn’t  know  but  he’s 
pretty  sure  of  one  thing:  the  University  will  be  able 
afford  it. 

Curwood  is  the  University’s  treasurer  and  the  chair  is 
not  the  one  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  chemist  sits  on  in 
the  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  It  is  the  cre- 
ation of  an  endowment  worth  $2.32  million  that  bears 
Polanyi’s  name.  The  fund  was  established  in  the  fall  to 
support  the  cost  of  a senior  professor’s  salary  and  related 
expenses  through  interest  payments. 

University  endowments  go  back  a long  way.  They  were 
a means  by  which  everyone  from  public-spirited  widows 
to  Canada’s  most  elite  families  and  businesses  made  what 
they  hoped  would  be  permanent  contributions  to  high- 
er education.  But  in  the  past,  as  Curwood  explained  in  an 
interview,  this  generosity  has  often  been  undermined  by 
inflation.  For  instance  a $10,000  endowment  for  a schol- 
arship in  1940  with  a 10  percent  annual  yield  would  like- 
ly have  paid  tuition  and  expenses  with  money  left  over, 
he  says.  Today  the  interest  from  $10,000  won’t  buy  much 
at  all.  It  “would  cover  some  textbooks  and  that’s  about  it,” 
Curwood  says. 

This  fate  is  less  likely  to  occur  with  the  Polanyi  chair. 

In  the  mid-1980s  U of  T joined  a number  of  US  univer- 
sities in  electing  to  manage  its  endowments  on  a more 
sophisticated  basis.  It  instituted  a strict  policy  designed 
to  protect  them  from  inflation. 

The  policy’s  beginnings  go  back  to  good  but  infla- 
tionary times  - — the  booming  1970s.  There  was  lots  of 
money  around  but  when  the  dust  settled  in  the  early 
1980s  universities  found  inflation  had  eaten  away  the 
value  of  their  endowments.  Many  funds  were  so  eroded 
they  could  no  longer  support  the  undertakings  they  were 
intended  to  sustain.  “In  the  1970s  we  didn’t  preserve 
capital  and  in  that  scenario  you  never  seemed  to  make  up 
the  ground  lost  due  to  inflation,”  Curwood  reflects.  “That 
was  a big  lesson  that  people  had  to  learn,  a key  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  the  philosophy  of  endowments.” 

Now,  instead  of  distributing  all  the  interest  from  the 
endowment,  a proportion  of  it  is  ploughed  back  to  the  base 
capital.  This  increases  the  size  of  the  endowment  over  time.  A 
bigger  bank  account  pays  more  interest.  Over  time,  if  the 
investment  keeps  growing  and  the  interest  it  pays  therefore  keeps 
increasing,  the  buying  power  of  the  endowment  should  remain 
stable,  instead  of  being  eaten  away  by  inflation. 

While  inflation  is  not  the  problem  it  was  20  years  ago,  U of  T s 
policy  of  capital  preservation  has  taken  on  increased  significance. 
In  the  fiscally  restrained  1990s  governments  cannot  provide  the 
level  of  funding  universities  need  and  universities  are  increas- 
ingly looking  to  individuals  and  the  private  sector  to  shore  up 
endowments  — a way,  ultimately,  to  become  more  independent 
of  the  vagaries  of  government  policy. 

It  sounds  great  but  achieving  and  protecting  such  indepen- 
dence isn’t  easy.  First  there’s  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  money 


must  be  deposited  in  endowments  to  generate  relatively 
modest  payments.  Secondly  protection  against  inflation  means 
a university  must  be  disciplined  enough  to  withdraw  less  interest 
than  they  might  like  — a tough  choice  in  hard  times  — and 
instead  reinvest  some  of  it. 

When  the  inflation  protection  policy  was  implemented  at 
U of  T,  faculties,  schools,  departments  and  divisions  received 
less  interest  income  on  endowments  than  previously.  However, 
the  sacrifice  “was  worth  every  penny,”  says  Professor  Martin 
Moskovits,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  “In  the 
past,  endowments  were  windfalls  that  someone  came  and  gave 
us.  But  over  the  last  decade  I think  we’ve  grown  up  in  terms  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  We  realized  we  could  spend  it  all  today  and 
then  we’d  have  no  future.” 

Some  universities  derive  a large  proportion  of  their  income 
from  endowments.  Harvard’s  endowments  are  worth  $6.2 
billion  and  pay  $270  million  a year  in  income,  Curwood  says. 
This  supports  about  20  percent  of  the  institution’s  budget  and 


“allows  them  to  do  some  tremendous  things.” 

U of  T’s  endowments  of  $430  million  have  a long  way 
to  go  before  they  could  support  the  University’s  annual 
budget  of  more  than  $800  million.  But  the  Polanyi  chair, 
funded  with  the  help  of  the  Jackman  Foundation  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering  Research  Council,  is  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

U of  T’s  largest  endowment  is  the  Connaught  Fund, 
worth  $70  million.  Its  income  supports  scholarships, 
grants,  fellowships  and  special  projects  in  disciplines 
spanning  the  University.  One  of  the  smallest  endow- 
ments is  the  Gurdev  Neelam  Memorial  Award  which  pro- 
vides income  for  bursaries  to  students  in  financial  need  at 
UC.  The  donor’s  1987  gift  of  $3,000  has  grown  to  about 
$5,500  through  interest  accumulation  and  additional  con- 
tributions, Curwood  says,  and  pays  out  about  $275  a year. 

Managing  the  University’s  substantial  endowments  so 
they  produce  a permanent  income  is  one  of  the  chal- 
lenges Curwood  handles  in  his  office  at  215  Huron  St.  He 
monitors  the  University’s  professional  money  managers, 
who  invest  the  endowment  funds  in  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  ventures. 

In  1991  the  University  combined  its  endowment  funds 
into  a single  consolidated  investment  pool.  Since  then  the 
rate  of  return,  with  inflation  taken  into  account,  has  av- 
eraged 11.4  percent,  well  above  the  historical  norm  of  four 
percent.  This  return  supports  a payout  of  about  five  per- 
cent with  the  rest  reinvested.  But  results  won’t  always  be 
this  good,  Curwood  stresses.  Stock  markets  can  correct 
very  sharply,  he  notes,  calling  1994  “a  difficult  year”  in 
which  “returns  were  break-even  at  best.” 

Sensible  fund  management  rather  than  risk  taking  is  a 
cornerstone  of  the  University’s  endowment  investment 
strategy,  says  Curwood.  With  diverse  holdings  that  are 
carefully  managed,  the  value  of  the  endowment  pool  does 
not  tend  to  fluctuate  too  dramatically.  There  may  be  few 
windfalls  but  risk  is  reduced.  Achieving  “the  maximum 
possible  return  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  capital  is  a key 
objective  of  the  University’s  finance  division,”  states  a recent 
memorandum  about  the  endowment  fund  distributed  by  the 
office  of  chief  financial  officer  Robert  White. 

“It  means  too  much  to  the  University  to  take  unnecessary 
chances  with  its  money,”  Curwood  says.  “Even  if  you  have  the 
best  intentions,  sometimes  the  markets  are  just  not  kind.” 

U of  T’s  careful  investment  strategy  has  other  positive  ben- 
efits. For  instance,  prospective  donors  to  University  endowments 
take  note  of  a responsible  endowment  policy,  says  David  Boyd- 
Thomas,  director  of  planned  gifts  and  bequests  in  the  Division 
of  Development  8c  University  Relations.  Donors  generally 
want  their  gifts  to  be  permanent  and  “in  many  cases  they  want 
to  memorialize  or  honour  someone  in  perpetuity.”  When  Boyd- 
Thomas  explains  U of  T’s  Policy  for  the  Protection  of  Capital 
of  Endowed  Funds  “it’s  something  they  pick  up  on  right  away 
and  find  reassuring.  And  they  are  unanimous  that  this  is  the  way 
to  go  with  their  investment  in  the  future  of  U of  T.” 


University- College  Association  Protests  Research  Cuts 

Lobby  group  starts  preparing  for  talks  on  Canada  social  transfer  grants 


THE  NATIONAL  LOBBY  GROUP 
for  colleges  and  universities 
has  sent  federal  finance  minister 
Paul  Martin  a letter  protesting  the 
severe  blow  dealt  by  the  federal  bud- 
get that  was  announced  Feb.  28. 

The  combination  of  several  fac- 
tors — reductions  to  the  budgets  of 
the  federal  granting  councils,  cut- 
backs in  departmental  funding  for 
university  research  and  withdrawal 
of  indirect  federal  support  for  re- 
search infrastructure  — “will  seri- 
ously weaken  one  of  the.  few  sci- 
ence and  technology  sectors  where 
Canada  enjoys  a comparative 


advantage,”  says  Claude  Lajeunesse, 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  8c  Colleges  of  Canada, 
in  a March  23  letter. 

The  withdrawal  of  support  for 
infrastructure  may  create  the  most 
damage,  Lajeunesse  notes.  The 
withdrawal  takes  place  when  feder- 
al transfer  payments  to  provinces 
for  post-secondary  education,  health 
care  and  social  assistance  are  re- 
duced and  combined  as  Canada 
Social  Transfer  grants.  “Through 
these  transfers,  the  federal  govern- 
ment indirectly  supported  the 
infrastructure  costs  of  federally 


sponsored  research,”  he  says.  “This 
support  has  been  vital  to  the  success 
of  federal  investments  in  research 
and  graduate  training  by  contribut- 
ing indirectly  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  an  environment 
conducive  to  high  quality  research.” 
Ottawa  and  the  provinces  will 
discuss  the  social  transfer  grants 
and  AUCC  plans  to  intervene  in 
those  discussions,  said  Robert 
Davidson,  director  of  research  for 
the  association.  There  are  at  least 
two  angles  to  consider,  he  explained. 
One  is  the  allocations  formula,  the 
other  the  principles  underlying  the 


new  block  grants.  Since  the  gov- 
ernment has  set  aside  two  years  to 
prepare  the  new  system,  Davidson 
said  talks  probably  will  not  start  for 
another  six  months.  In  the  mean- 
time the  association  is  preparing  its 
argument  by  examining  the  current 
transfer  arrangement  and  trying  to 
predict  the  effects  of  various 
changes. 

Meanwhile  AUCC  members, 
who  met  in  Kingston  March  16, 
adopted  a resolution  that  supports 
four  principles  — equitable  access  to 
high  quality  higher  education; 
interprovincial  and  international 


mobility  of  post-secondary  students', 
appropriate  student  assistance 
programs;  and  an  internationally 
competitive  university  research 
infrastructure. 

The  AUCC  president  will  advo- 
cate these  principles  through  fed- 
eral-provincial discussions  on  the 
social  transfer  grants;  development 
of  a national  income-contingent  re- 
payment scheme  for  student  loans; 
creation  of  a mechanism  to  provide 
federal  funds  for  university  research 
infrastructure;  and  development  of 
a federally  supported  program  for 
international  student  mobility. 
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Dictionary  Receives 
$300,000  Grant 


ONE  OF  U OF  T’S  MOST  PRES- 
tigious  humanities  research 
projects,  the  Dictionary  of  Old  English, 
has  been  awarded  a $300,000  grant 
by  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation. 

The  grant,  in  US  funds,  is  the  pro- 
ject’s second  gift  from  the  New  York- 
based  foundation,  which  funds  re- 
search endeavours  in  higher 
education.  The  organization  gave 
DOE  a similar  grant  in  1984. 

“We  are  absolutely  delighted  to 
once  again  have  the  support  of  a 
major  US  foundation,”  said  Professor 
Antonette  diPaolo  Healey,  chief  ed- 
itor of  the  DOE.  “It  reflects  the  value 
of  the  project  as  well  as  the  strong 
support  for  basic  research  in  the  hu- 
manities that  the  Mellon  foundation 
is  famous  for.” 

The  award  must  be  matched  by 
the  project.  Healey  said  the  DOE 
has  secured  a grant  from  the  US 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  for  $208,000  (US).  She 
plans  to  raise  the  remaining  funds 
from  Canadian  foundations  and 
donors. 

Founded  in  1970  by  the  late 
Professor  Angus  Cameron  of  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  the 
DOE  is  believed  to  be  the  most  com- 
prehensive study  of  Old  English  ever 


undertaken.  It  is  attempting  to  pro- 
vide a lexical  inventory  of  Old 
English,  listing  every  word  in  that 
language  and  analyzing  its  meaning 
from  original  records  and  manuscripts 
of  Anglo-Saxon  England,  spanning  a 
period  between  600  and  1150  AD. 
When  complete,  the  DOE  will  be  a 
much-needed  complement  to  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

“This  project  is  doing  work  that 
has  previously  not  been  done  and 
that  is  to  map  the  early  history  of 
the  English  language,”  Healey  said. 
“It  is  the  most  basic  form  of  research 
in  the  humanities  and  analogous  to 
the  charting  of  the  periodic  table  of 
elements  in  the  physical  sciences  or 
to  gene-mapping  in  the  life  sciences.” 

Since  it  began  publishing  the  re- 
sults of  its  research  in  1986,  the  pro- 
ject has  released  five  volumes  of  the 
dictionary,  consisting  of  the  letters  A, 
AE,  B,  C and  D.  Its  six  full-time 
and  three  part-time  editors  are  n 
analyzing  data  on  E and  F,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  letters  out  of  the  22  let- 
ters of  the  Old  English  alphabet. 

Throughout  the  years  many  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  as  well  as 
foundations  and  corporations  have 
contributed  to  the  project’s  annual 
budget,  currently  estimated 
approximately  $550,000. 


Connaught  Fellowships 
Awarded  to  Eight 


Eight  faculty  members  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences have  earned  1995-96 
Connaught  research  fellowships. 

The  prize,  awarded  by  U of  T’s 
Connaught  Committee,  allows  re- 
cipients to  take  six  months  off  from 
teaching  and  administrative  duties 
and  concentrate  on  their  research. 
Winners  also  receive  $5,000. 

Next  year’s  humanities  fellowships 
will  go  to  Professors  Peter  Blanchard 
of  the  Department  of  History  who  is 
studying  the  role  of  black  soldiers  in 
the  Spanish-American  wars  of  in- 
dependence; Timothy  Brook  of  the 
Department  of  History  for  his  work 
on  Chinese  politics  under  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  1937-40; 
James  Brown  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  for  a project  on  the  role 
of  thought,  computer  models  and 
other  forms  of  visualization  on 


mathematics;  and  Jane  Millgate  of 
the  Department  of  English  who  is 
studying  writer  Walter  Scott  and 
his  correspondence. 

In  the  social  sciences,  the  fellow- 
ship winners  are  Professors  Sylvia 
Bashevkin  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  for  a project  on  or- 
ganized feminism  under  right-wing 
governments;  Ronald  Beiner  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  for 
work  on  the  history  of  political  phi- 
losophy, Harriet  Friedmann  of  soci- 
ology at  Erindale  College  who  is  ex- 
amining Ontario’s  agricultural  food 
regions;  and  Stephen  Waddams  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law  whose  research 
deals  with  the  Ecclesiastical  courts  in 
19th-century  England. 

Fellows  are  selected  on  their  record 
in  research  and  scholarship,  relative 
to  career  stage,  and  on  the  scholarly 
merit  of  their  research  proposal. 


Boulton  Acclaimed 


Professor  Peter  Boulton  of 
the  Department  of  Electrical  8c 
Computer  Engineering  has  been  ac- 
claimed to  a second  term  as  president 
of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association. 

“It  feels  really  great  to  be  ac- 
claimed; I’m  glad  that  my  work  is  ap- 
preciated,” said  Boulton.  The  pres- 
ident holds  office  for  a one-year  term. 

One  of  his  major  concerns  will  be 
the  effect  that  the  end  of  the  social 
contract  will  have  on  faculty  and  li- 
brarians. The  arrangements  for 
salary,  benefits  and  pensions  will  be 
an  issue  when  the  social  contract 


expires  in  March  1996,  he  said. 

Faculty  and  librarians  feel  the  so- 
cial contract  set  back  salaries  and  ad- 
vancement, he  said.  “They  are  all 
missing  a [career]  step  and  so  cer- 
tainly there  is  a very  strong  feeling 
that  some  of  these  situations  should 
be  corrected.” 

Efforts  to  review  and  revise  the 
U of  T appointments  policy  which 
guides  the  means  by  which  faculty 
and  librarians  obtain  tenure  and  pro- 
motions will  also  be  an  issue.  “We 
have  a very  grave  problem  with 
respect  to  security  of  tutors,”  he  said. 


Health 


Wrestling  Robots 


It  was  a no-holds-barred  body  contact  blowout  in  the  mighty  sumo  robots  competition  at  the  Sandford  Fleming 
Building  March  30.  Seven  teams  of  electrical  and  computer  engineering  students  piloted  their  10-kilogram  remote-con- 
trolled robots  around  the  ring  in  one-on-one  contests.  REKOBOT  and  its  creative  team  of  Vincent  Ross,  Kendall  Chan, 
Marcel  Lowe  Ching,  Neil  Chung  and  Mahan  Mather  were  victorious.  Robot  design  is  the fourth-year  thesis  project. 


Steps  to  Health 

Walking,  running,  aerobics  will  give  you  plenty  to  smile  about 
By  Suzanne  Soto 


anxiety  and  more  serious  mental 
disorders.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  any  given  six-month  pe- 
riod, nearly  30  million  people  in 
North  America  experience  a 
mental  disturbance. 

“If  depression  is  the  problem, 
for  example,  the  book  tells  you 
what  type  of  exercise  will  make 
you  feel  better,  how  often  you 
have  to  do  it,  for  how  long  and 
what  intensity,”  Leith  says. 

Fifteen  to  30  minutes  of  run- 
ning or  walking  performed  three 
times  a week  for  at  least  10  weeks 
has  proven  to  greatly  reduce  de- 
pression. The  exercise  will  pro- 
duce the  same  result  whether  it  is  done  at  a low  or  mod- 
erate intensity.  “You  do  not  have  to  sweat  and  smell  and 
get  your  heart  beating  fast  to  reap  psychological  benefit,” 
Leith  emphasizes.  “A  30-minute  walk  after  supper  will 
make  you  feel  every  bit  as  good  as  a four-mile  run.” 

He  cautions,  however,  that  people  diagnosed  with 
clinical  depression  usually  need  more  than  just  exercise  to 
improve  their  conditions.  But  there  is  nothing  to  stop  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists  or  family  physicians  from  adding 
exercise  to  psychological  and  medical  therapy.  Leith  adds 
that  for  those  not  experiencing  mental  stress,  doctors 
could  recommend  exercise  as  a preventive  measure. 

So  what  exactly  is  at  work  when  people  report  better 
frames  of  mind  after  exercising?  In  his  review  of  the  lit- 
erature Leith  found  several  hypotheses.  The  one  quot- 
ed most  often  suggests  that  during  exercise,  the  brain  nat- 
urally releases  endorphins  and  other  “feel  good”  chemicals. 

Another  theory  points  to  exercise’s  ability  to  raise  in- 
dividuals’ body  temperature.  Elevated  body  tempera- 
ture has  long  been  associated  with  feelings  of  relaxation 
and  lowered  anxiety.  A third  conjecture  suggests  that  psy- 
chological factors  such  as  an  increase  in  self-esteem  and 
mastery  of  a skill  account  for  improvement  in  mental 
health. 

“When  people  exercise  they  feel  good  about  them- 
selves,” Leith  says.  “You’ll  hear  people  who  are  not  feel- 
ing so  well  come  back  and  say  “Well,  at  least  I accom- 
plished one  thing  today — I worked  out.’” 


I woke  up  this  momin' 
feelin ' awfully  blue 
Was  weary,  lonesome 
heartbroken  and  sad 
An’  I had  no  one 

to  tell  my  troubles  to... 


MOST  OF  US  HAVE  HAD 
days  like  the  one  de- 
scribed by  singer  Will 
Nash  in  his  classic  blues  song 
“Goin’  down  that  long,  long 
lonesome  road.” 

Nash  and  the  rest  of  us  would 
have  felt  considerably  better  had 
we  jumped  out  of  bed  and  gone 
for  a 20-minute  walk  down  that 
long,  long  road,  says  a U of  T researcher  who  studies  the 
links  between  exercise  and  psychology. 

Professor  Larry  Leith  of  the  School  of  Physical  8c 
Health  Education  and  the  Department  of  Behavioural 
Science  has  found  that  physical  activity,  even  in  moder- 
ate amounts  and  intensities,  dramatically  boosts  mental 
health.  He  reached  this  conclusion  following  a recent 
probe  of  existing  literature  on  the  subject.  Over  a three- 
year  period  starting  in  early  1992,  Leith  pored  over  800 
research  studies,  articles  and  books  as  well  as  the  published 
results  of  nearly  300  empirical  investigations. 

Study  after  study,  he  says,  showed  that  exercise  reg- 
ulated mood  very  effectively.  In  fact  in  most  instances  the 
benefits  of  exercise  surpassed  those  of  common  drugs  used 
to  control  mental  disorders.  Activities  such  as  running, 
walking  and  aerobic  dancing  led  to  a 73  percent  reduc- 
tion in  anxiety,  a 58  percent  improvement  in  self-image 
as  well  as  77  percent  in  overall  mood  and  a 65  percent 
likelihood  of  making  positive  personality  changes. 

“If  you  combine  all  of  these  the  success  rate  of  exer- 
cise is  over  70  percent,”  Leith  says.  “Most  drugs  give  you 
a 40  to  60  percent  improvement  rate,  if  they  are  excel- 
lent drugs.” 

Based  on  his  findings,  Leith  has  written  a book  enti- 
tled Foundations  of  Exercise  and  Mental  Health,  pub- 
lished in  December  by  Fitness  Information  Technology 
Inc.  of  West  Virginia.  The  book  is  a “how-to”  manual 
on  using  various  forms  of  exercise  to  treat  day-to-day 
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HOHEST  ED'S 
optical  dcpo 


581  Bloorat  Bathurst 
588-0843 


PON  T PAY 

We  will  be  happy  to  bill 
your  vision  care  plan 
directly. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
*designer  frames 
*contact  lens  specialists 
*eye  doctor  on  premises 


JOLLY 

GOOD 

NEWS 


BBC  News 

Monday  to  Saturday:  8:00a.m. 


Non  commercial  Radio 


Official 

UofT 


Academic 
Robes  and 
Regalia 


Phoae  (416)977-4408  Fax(416)977-3856 


"Robemakers  and  Tailors  Since  1842  " 

HARCOURTS 

-LIMITED 


Second  Floor,  26-28  Duncan  Street 
Toronto  M5V  2B9 


1 ROSENSTADT  LECTURE  SERIES 


SHERINE 
GABRIEL,  m.d.,  m.sc. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  & Epidemiology 
Mayo  Medical  School 
Rochester,  Minnesota 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men's  cut $14 

Women’s  cut $18 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 

“Our  experience  means 
professional  results” 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

SATURDAY  9:00  - 5:00 
7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


SOUPS  Daily  Hot  Entrees 

Salads  Vegetarian  Selections 

SANDWICHES  Beer  & Wine 

Superb  Breakfast 
Full  catering  service  for  all  occasions 
Pick  up  your  Frequent  Customer  Appreciation  Card 
and  earn  a free  Entree 
Mon-Thu  8 am  - 7 pm,  Fri  8 am  - 5 pm 
2 Sussex  Avenue  (N  of  Robarts  Library) 
598-0575 


^ The  Breast  Implant 

Controversy:  the  Science, 
the  Media,  and  the  Law 


Friday,  April  7,1995 
8:30-10:00  a.m. 

Medical  Sciences  Building 
Room  3153 


Dr.  Gabriel  is  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  1994-95 
Bertha  Rosenstadt  Professorships  in  Health  Research 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Hosted  by  the  Department  of  Medicine 
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Furedy  responds  to 
President’s  letter  on 

WORKFORCE  SURVEY 

Dear  President  Prichard: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your 
March  20  letter  printed  in  the  full- 
page  advertisement  on  page  4 of  The 
Bulletin,  March  20. 1 am  writing  both 
as  a long-time  faculty  member  of  our 
distinguished  university  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  four-year-old  Society  for 
Academic  Freedom  8c  Scholarship 
(SAFS).  My  contention  is  that  the 
employment  equity  workforce  survey 
— which  you  urge  me  to  support  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  part  of  the 
University’s  “long-standing  commit- 
ment to  employment  equity”  — rests 
on  a policy  that  is  intrinsically  racist  in 
character  and  constitutes  a form  of 
academic  apartheid. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  gather- 
ing objective  data  about  racial,  gender 
or  any  other  group  composition. 
Accurate  information  cannot  in  itself 
do  any  harm.  But  where  the  agenda  of 
the  information-gathering  effort  is  in 
question,  the  process  itself  must  also 
be  questionable.  In  the  present  case, 
the  gathering  of  racist  data  and  your 
undertaking,  on  behalf  of  “the  whole 
community  that  is  the  University  of 
Toronto,”  to  subsequendy  use  these 
data  to  “review ...  employment  policies” 
and  “to  develop  a plan”  would  be  bad 
enough  in  society  at  large.  It  is  doubly 
offensive  in  a university  community 
(and  an  academically  distinguished 
university  at  that),  given  that  every 
position  is  competitively  applied  for. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  sense 
(suspended  only  in  totalitarian  frames 
of  thinking)  that  if  a designated  group 
is  in  any  way  favoured  in  such  a com- 
petition, a member  of  a non-designat- 
ed  group  will  be  at  a competitive 
disadvantage.  No  amount  of 
Orwellian  doublespeak  (of  which  the 


employment  equity  coordinator’s 
question-answer  letter  is  a clear 
example)  will  gainsay  the  fact  that 
all  equity  employment  policies  of 
this  sort  are,  in  general,  unfair. 
However,  when  the  criterion  cate- 
gory is  race,  then  such  a policy 
stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  those  who 
can  recall  other  institutional  racist 
policies  of  the  past,  especially  when 
it  is  a distinguished  university  that 
is  apparently  clicking  its  heels  in 
obedience  to  the  current  Ontario 
government’s  edicts. 

Moreover  this  blind  obedience 
to  the  Ontario  employment  equity 
policy  has  financial  costs.  In  the 
same  issue  of  The  Bulletin  an  article 
on  the  front  page  indicated  that 
“Academic  Budgets  Need  More 
Cuts.”  Meanwhile  the  “equity 
advisory  officers”  and  their  offices 
are  annually  budgeted  for  about 
1.5  million  dollars,  a figure  that 
includes  neither  the  financial  costs 
of  similar  equity  offices  at  the 
faculty  and  student  level  nor  the 
current  expense  of  what  you  call 
“the  rest  of  the  exercise”  in  your 
letter.  By  the  way,  who  paid  for  the 
full-page  Bulletin  advertisement? 

It  appears  that  other  organiza- 
tions, including  the  faculty  associa- 
tion, support  the  survey  and  the 
policy.  I and  SAFS  do  not. 

John  Furedy 
President 

Society  for  Academic  Freedom 
& Scholarship 

Single  out  villains, 

LEAVE  EVERYONE  ELSE  ALONE 
I am  disappointed  with  the  answers 
provided  by  employment  equity 
coordinator  Mary  Lynne  McIntosh 
on  page  4 of  the  March  20  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  (Employment  Equity  — 


The  Workforce  Survey).  Perhaps  I 
just  don’t  understand.  In  an  article  in 
the  same  issue,  Art  Kruger,  the  retir- 
ing director  of  OISE,  laments  that 
Canadians  insist  on  importing  the  best 
baseball  players  but  are  less  keen  to 
have  the  best  professors  from  wherever 
they  may  come.  McIntosh’s  page  with 
questions  and  answers  offers  little 
hope  that  employment  equity  is  de- 
signed with  foreigners  or  other  under- 
represented domestic  groups  — such 
as  the  poor  — in  mind. 

I was  struck  by  the  assault  on 
“affirmative  action”  and  quotas  as 
American  (and  therefore  bad)  experi- 
ences. “Affirmative  action”  is  very 
Canadian:  it  is  the  short  title  of  Sec. 
15(2)  of  the  Charter  of  Rights.  This 
section  prevents  anyone  from  chal- 
lenging the  potentially  divisive  and 
unnecessaiy  legislation  of  the  employ- 
ment equity  act.  A letter  to  faculty 
members  informs  that  one  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  act  is  that 
“every  employer’s  workforce  — in  all 
categories  and  all  levels  of  employ- 
ment — must  reflect  the  representa- 
tion of  the  designated  groups  in  the 
community.”  Could  this  conflict  with 
McIntosh’s  assertion  that  “positions 
continue  to  be  filled  by  those  people 
who  are  the  best  qualified”?  How  is 
the  University  to  respond  to  these 
quite  different  pressures? 

McIntosh  suggests  that  U of  T 
hiring  practices  have  been  less  than 
fair,  that  they  have  discriminated 
against  individuals  from  the  designat- 
ed groups.  I think  any  perpetrator  of 
unfairness  should  be  exposed,  de- 
nounced and  subjected  to  self-criti- 
cism. But  please,  let’s  name  the  indi- 
viduals and  not  smear  people  with  one 
of  their  many  group  identities.  The 
questions  and  answers  provided  by 
McIntosh  also  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  University  of  Toronto  has 


restricted  the  pool  of  qualified  people 
in  the  past.  Have  we  been  violating 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code?  If 
we  care  about  the  qualified  aborigi- 
nals, women,  disabled  and  members 
of  racial  minorities  in  whose  path  we 
have  placed  “barriers,”  let  us  urge 
them  to  seek  redress. 

Nelson  Wiseman 
Department  of  Political  Science 

All  religious  holidays 

SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED 

In  late  January  members  of  the  faculty 
received  a memo  from  Carolyn  Tuohy, 
then  acting  vice-president  and  provost, 
about  accommodations  for  religious 
observances.  The  memo  tells  us 
Governing  Council’s  resolution  re- 
garding the  scheduling  of  classes  and 
examinations  on  Jewish  holy  days  and 
urges  that  while  the  resolution  makes 
no  special  provision  for  the  holy  days  of 
other  religions,  “it  is  most  important 
that  no  student  be  seriously  disadvan- 
taged because  of  his  or  her  religious 
observances.”  We  are  told  “it  is  as- 
sumed that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
avoid  tests”  during  religious  holy  days 
of  all  faiths  and  that  “every  opportunity 
...  will  be  given  to  these  students  to 
make  up  work  that  they  miss,  particu- 
larly in  courses  involving  laboratory 
work.”  A list  of  dates  for  Jewish  and 
Muslim  holy  days  was  included  as  well 
as  the  date  of  the  lunar  new  year. 

This  memo  raises  a number  of 
questions. 

1 . 1 found  the  list  of  holy  days  very 
useful.  Will  we  also  receive  a list  of 
holy  days  for  the  other  religions  repre- 
sented by  the  student  body? 

2.  Does  the  directive  on  “accommo- 
dation” apply  only  to  the  observance  of 
holy  days  that  are  mandated  by  orga- 
nized religions?  In  this  secular  age 
there  are  many  individuals  who  belong 


to  no  organized  church  but  who  have 
deeply  felt  ethical  convictions  that  are 
truly  religious  in  nature.  If  such  indi- 
viduals choose  to  observe  certain  days 
for  their  “religious  reasons”  (e.g.,  Earth 
Day),  ought  we  accommodate  them? 

3.  Accommodating  religious  obser- 
vances means  allowing  students  to 
make  up  exams  and  laboratories  that 
are  missed.  To  do  this  involves  no 
small  added  expense  in  time  and 
money.  In  the  case  of  labs  it  could 
mean  reserving  lab  space,  setting  up 
equipment,  buying  new  materials;  as 
weE  it  involves  the  extra  time  of  tech- 
nicians and  demonstrators.  Makeup 
exams  involve  scheduling  problems, 
invigilators  and  graders.  Has 
Governing  Council  set  aside  funds  to 
meet  these  extra  costs? 

4.  Does  “accommodation  for  reE- 
gious  observances”  extend  to  faculty? 
Do  faculty  members  have  Council’s 
permission  to  cancel  classes  on  those 
holy  days  they  observe?  Is  such  a 
faculty  member  obfiged  to  give  these 
classes  another  time? 

I fully  approve  of  Governing 
Council’s  resolution  on  Jewish  holy 
days  and  the  University’s  desire  to 
extend  the  spirit  of  that  resolution  to 
students  of  aE  religious  persuasions. 
But  this  university  has  a student  body 
that  represents  a wide  range  of  reE- 
gions  and  religious  befiefs.  To  accom- 
modate them  aE  in  the  manner  out- 
lined in  the  memorandum  on 
“reEgious  observances,”  could  be  ex- 
pensive and  disruptive.  I would  Eke  to 
suggest  that  Governing  Council  first 
makes  clear  what  it  means  by  “reEgious 
observances,”  then  ask  representatives 
of  aE  reEgious  persuasions  to  submit 
Ests  of  those  days  that  they  regard  as 
essential  for  observance. 

Michael  Filosa 
Scarborough  College 


Lo rna  Crozier 
Everything  Arrives  at  the  Light 

/Robert  Lringhurst 
George  Amabile  The  Calling 

Rumours  of  Paradise.  Rumours  of  War 


.Linda 

AfcQuaig 

Stevie 

Cameron 


David  Waltner- Loews 

Impossible  Uprooting 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  1 5 Devonshire  Place  Free 


I Mon.  April  10th  7:30  pm 


Ldise  Levine 

Driving  Men  Mad 

.Russell  Smith 

How  Insensitive 


ON  THE  TAKE  SHOOTING  THE  HIPPO 

Crime,  Corruption  <5  Greed  Death  by  Deficit 

in  the  Mulroney  Years  and  Other  Canadian  Myths 

Hart  House  Theatre  7 Hart  Hs.  Circle 

Tickets  $4  /$ 2 std/seniors  To  Reserve:  (416)  978-8668 

I Sat.  April  22nd  2:00  pm" 

Stanley  Coren  ni  Melllgemeot0ols 

A Guide  to  the  Thoughts,  Emotions 
and  Inner  Lives  of  Our  Canine  Companions 


Leon  Ft  ooke  The  Happiness  ol  Others 

The  Rivoli  334  Queen  Street  West  Free 


Tues.  April  18th  7:30  pmT 

Label  Vincent 


with  a reading  by  poet 
Ricardo  Sternberg 
e Rivoli  334  Queen  Street  W.  Free 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 
214  College  St.  at  St.  George 
Mon-Fri  9-6  / Sat  10-5  / Sun  12-5 


Hart  House  Circle  (Wellesley  extention  to  U of  T Campus)  Free 


Tues.  April  25th  7:30  pmT~ 


Allen  Abel 

Flatbush  Odyssey 

A Journey  Through 
the  Heart  of  Brooklyn 


The  Rivoli  334  Queen  Street  West  Free 


presented  by: 

_ ..  University  of  Toronto 

CBC  Radio  740  Bookstores 


r uofT  ■ 

Bookstore  H 


Department  of  Chemistry 


aSp  University  of  Toronto 


presents 

THE  MERCK  FROSST 
LECTURE  SERIES 

1995-96 


Professor 
Steven  V.  Ley 

University  Chemical  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  UK 

“Synthesis  and  Chemistry  of 
Dispiroketals  and  Cyclohexane 
Diacetalsn 


Wednesday,  April  5th,  1995 
4:10  p.m.  in  Room  159 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Labs, 
80  St.  George  Street,  Toronto 
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A regular  sampling  of  what's  been  said  and  seen  on  campus 
Edited  by  Karina  Dahlin  978-8023 


On  the  Dark  Side,  War;  on  the  Bright,  Chicken 


Chicken  anthology 

Circulating  on  campus  is  a thinker's  guide  to  the 
old  question , “Why  did  the  chicken  cross  the  road?" 

Plato:  For  the  greater  good. 

Karl  Marx:  It  was  a historical  inevitability. 
Machiavelli:  So  that  its  subjects  will  view  it 
with  admiration,  as  a chicken  which  has  the 
daring  and  courage  to  boldly  cross  the  road, 
but  also  with  fear,  for  whom  among  them  has 
the  strength  to  contend  with  such  a paragon 
of  avian  virtue?  In  such  a manner  is  the 
princely  chicken’s  dominion  maintained. 
Hippocrates:  Because  of  an  excess  of  light 
pink  gooey  stuff  in  its  pancreas. 

Jacques  Derrida:  Any  number  of  contend- 
ing discourses  may  be  discovered  within  the 
act  of  the  chicken  crossing  the  road,  and 
each  interpretation  is  equally  valid  as  the 
authorial  intent  can  never  be  discerned,  be- 
cause structuralism  is  DEAD,  DAMMIT, 
DEAD! 

Thomas  de  Torquemada:  Give  me  10  minutes 
with  the  chicken  and  I’ll  find  out. 

Timothy  Leary:  Because  that’s  the  only  kind 
of  trip  the  Establishment  would  let  it  take. 
Douglas  Adams:  Forty-two. 

Nietzsche:  Because  if  you  gaze  too  long  across 
the  Road,  the  Road  gazes  also  across  you. 
B.F.  Skinner:  Because  the  external  influ- 
ences which  had  pervaded  its  sensorium  from 
birth  had  caused  it  to  develop  in  such  a fash- 
ion that  it  would  tend  to  cross  roads,  even 
while  believing  these  actions  to  be  of  its  own 
free  will. 

Jean-Paul  Sartre:  In  order  to  act  in  good 
faith  and  be  true  to  itself. 

Ludwig  Wittgenstein:  The  possibility  of 
“crossing”  was  encoded  into  the  objects 
“chicken”  and  “road,”  and  circumstances 
came  into  being  which  caused  the  actual- 
ization of  this  potential  occurrence. 
Aristotle:  T o actualize  its  potential. 


Buddha:  If  you  ask  this  question,  you  deny 
your  own  chicken-nature. 

Darwin:  It  was  the  logical  next  step  after 
coming  down  from  the  trees. 

Emily  Dickinson:  Because  it  could  not  stop 
for  death. 

Epicurus:  For  fun. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  It  didn’t  cross  the 
road;  it  transcended  it. 

Johann  Friedrich  von  Goethe:  The  eternal 
hen-principle  made  it  do  it. 

Ernest  Hemingway:  To  die.  In  the  rain. 


Campus  dragnet  II 

Last  December  we  ran  a selection  of items  from  the 
daily  summaries  of  incidents  reported  by  the  U ofT 
Police.  Readers  wanted  more,  so  here  are  a few: 

On  24/02/95  5:05  p.m.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Residence.  Accident  resulting  in  injuries. 
When  rehearsing  for  a play,  two  students  col- 
lided, hitting  their  heads.  Transportation 
provided  to  hospital. 

02/02/95  11:32  a.m.  North  Devonshire  House, 
2nd  floor.  Fire  alarm  activated  by  burnt  toast. 
System  reset. 

16/01/95  5:35  p.m.  Hart  House,  men’s  change 
area.  Theft  of  cash.  Victim  reported  that  his 
locker  was  broken  into  and  $2  was  removed 
from  his  wallet. 

14/01/95  4:10  p.m.  Hart  House.  Personal  in- 
jury. Male  passed  out  after  workout  in  the 
gym.  Minor  injuries. 

16/12/94  12:27  p.m.  Pratt  Building,  2nd  and 
3rd  floors.  Suspicious  person.  A male  claiming 
to  be  a microwave  repairman  was  found  check- 
ing offices.  Male  was  gone  on  arrival  of 
University  Police. 

05/12/94  6 p.m.  St.  George  St.  Report  of  two 
persons  struggling  inside  vehicle.  Police 
investigated  and  determined  all  was  in  order. 

30/11/94  8:50  p.m.  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 


Business  representative  reports  their  comput- 
ers being  overloaded  for  unknown  reasons  with 
U of  T information.  Metro  and.  University 
police  investigating. 

05/05/94  9:30  a.m.  Sports  Field  on  Sussex 
Ave.  Five  males  on  bicycles  harassed  soccer 
players  and  stole  their  soccer  ball.  Value  $50. 

02/04/94  7:53  p.m.  Faculty  of  Management, 
1st  floor.  Report  of  unknown  group  using  the 
building.  The  group  left  without  incident. 

02/02/94  3:15  p.m.  Simcoe  Hall,  basement 
level.  Two  males  engaging  in  an  indecent  act 
in  bathroom  area.  Males  gone  on  arrival  of 
University  Police. 

19/01/94  8 a.m.  Off  Campus.  Obscene  tele- 
phone call  originated  from  the  St.  George 
Campus.  University  Police  investigating. 

27/09/93  11:58  p.m.  Athletic  Centre.  Report 
of  a male  by  the  south  entrance  lighting  a 
blow  torch.  Male  gone  on  arrival  of  officers. 

13/09/93  10:10  a.m.  215  Huron  St. 
Counterfeit  currency  used  to  pay  fees.  Incident 
under  investigation  by  U of  T Police. 

25/08/93  2:17  p.m.  Robarts  Library.  Person 
completed  transaction  at  the  instant  cash 
machine  and  left  money  behind,  returned 
moments  later  to  discover  it  missing.  No 
suspects. 


Where  in  the  world 

IS  THERE  ROOM  FOR  PEACE? 

Andrew  Pakula,  a Toronto  psychologist  and  peace 
activist  spoke  on  March  9 on  War  and  Peace: 
Yugoslavia,  the  World's  Failure.  His  presenta- 
tion was  one  of  University  College's  Lectures  in 
Peace  Studies. 

Across  the  globe  political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  conditions  have  become  alarm- 
ingly conducive  to  violent  nationalism,  tribal- 
ism, racism  and  the  politics  of  hate.  Rwanda  is  the 
most  extreme  example.  There  is  overwhelming  ev- 
idence that  the  racial  slaughter  of  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000  mainly  Tutsis  in  Rwanda,  like 
the  “final  solution”  — the  genocide  of  the  Jews, 
the  Gypsies  and  the  mentally  disabled  by  Nazi 
Germany — was  explicitly  planned  and  prepared 
well  in  advance.  Tens  of  thousands  of  transistor 
radios  were  distributed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
spreading  virulent  hate  and  fear  messages  about 
the  Tutsi  minority  and  the  moderate  members  of 
the  Hutu  majority.  “If  you  don’t  kill  them,  they 
will  kill  you.”  Tragically  it  worked  very  well. 

In  Russia  the  media  still  controlled  by  the 
Yeltsin  regime  is  being  used  to  promote  hatred 
against  the  Chechen  people,  holding  them  col- 
lectively guilty  for  the  explosion  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity and  justifying  genocide  against  them  using 
vastly  superior  military  power  for  indiscriminate 
bombing  of  civilian  targets.  The  Chechens  were 
long  considered  as  “them,”  as  “the  enemy,”  by  the 
Russians.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  they 
were  subdued  and  forced  to  become  part  of  the 
Russian  empire  only  after  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  total  population  was  exterminated.  More 
recently  the  forced  repatriation  of  Chechens  dur- 
ing World  War  II  caused  enormous  death  and  in- 
jury. While  it’s  defensible  to  argue  that  Russia  has 
some  justification  in  preventing  its  breakup,  its 
genoddal  methods  of  indiscriminate  bombing  of 
civilians  are  indefensible. 

In  the  US  the  massive  gains  of  the  extrem- 
ist right  in  last  year’s  elections  will  greatly 
accelerate  the  backlash  against  civil  rights  and 
affirmative  action  and  further  polarize  an 
ethnically  divided  society.  Racism,  the  central 
theme  in  US  politics,  will  be  justified  by  the 
politics  of  hate  masquerading  as  science,  such 
as  the  recently  published  book  The  Bell  Curve 
by  Herrnstein  and  Murray.  Racism  and  racial 
violence  are  almost  certain  to  increase. 

Driven  by  violent  nationalism  and  the  politics 
of  hate,  the  continuing  self-immolation  of 
Yugoslavia  is  a milestone  event,  especially  given 
the  horrendous  scope  and  persistence  of  vio- 
lence. It  offers  a harsh  forewarning  of  a world 
dominated  by  brutal  ethnic  and  tribal  conflicts. 
It  sets  dangerous  precedents  condoning  the  seizure 
of  territory  by  force  and  massive  violations  of 
human  rights  of  minorities.  The  killing  is  far 
from  over,  peace  is  remote  and  further  escalation 
is  likely,  particularly  an  all-out  war  between  Serbia 
and  the  Croatian-Bosnian  alliance  following  the 
withdrawal  of  UN  troops  from  Croatia  at  the  end 
of  March,  possibly  spreading  across  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

When  future  history  books  are  written  the 
disintegration  ofYugoslavia  will  be  considered  a 
pivotal  event  in  showing  as  false  the  notion  that 
Europe,  particularly  the  European  Union,  can  act 
as  a single  political  entity.  It  will  be  considered  as 
the  first  step  in  ending  the  relatively  constructive 
relations  between  Russia  and  what  used  to  be 
called  the  west.  It  will  bring  into  serious  question 
the  value  and  utility  of  international  organizations, 
particularly  the  UN  and  NATO.  It  may  put  to 


rest  any  notions  of  morality  and  justice  in  inter- 
national behaviour  and  the  exhilarating  opti- 
mism and  hope  generated  at  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  It  will  likely  encourage  demagogues  and 
hate-mongers  to  pursue  power  by  promoting 
xenophobia  and  practising  the  politics  of  hate. 
(Undoubtedly,  the  degree  of  violence  of  the 
Russian  actions  in  Chechnya  was  influenced  by 
the  international  response  or  lack  of  response  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.)  Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
like  Chechnya,  will  increase  the  alienation  of  the 
world’s  Muslims  and  strengthen  the  radical  ele- 
ments among  them,  doubtlessly  contributing  to 
future  violence. 


Irate  on  the 

SUPER  HIGHWAY 

Students  occasionally  pose  some  basic  questions 
on  the  academic  newsgroups  on  the  Internet. 
Too  basic  for  some,  it  appears  from  this  mes- 
sage transmitted  in  February: 

Hello, 

I am  a graduate  student  starting  a mas- 
ter’s degree  thesis.  I am  doing  some  research  in 
the  environmental  pollution  field,  and  am  writ- 
ing to  you  in  order  to  get  some  good  topics  for 
study,  and  a complete  list  of  references  to  dip 
on  to  the  end  of  my  thesis.  I am  too  lazy  to  go 
to  any  number  of  libraries  available  to  me  to 
spend  my  time  searching  for  pertinent  refer- 
ences. I am  not  willing  to  expend  the  same 
amount  of  work  that  others  have  done  in  this 
broad  interdisciplinary  field.  Cross-referencing 
between  disparate  fields  of  research  is  some- 
thing I’d  rather  not  do.  Thafis  why  I am  sitting 
in  front  of  this  terminal,  hoping  that  the  in- 
formation superhighway  will  make  my  task 
easier  for  me.  Why  should  I have  to  work  or 
even  think?  Doubtless,  there  is  someone  who 
will  respond,  someone  who  has  written  sever- 
al papers  I’d  rather  not  look  up  in  the  science 
dtation  index  that  is  available  in  every  univer- 
sity library.  I also  need  some  good  topics  — real 
hot  stuff  that  will  look  good  on  paper  and  get 
me  a job. 

Sincerely, 

The  generic  graduate  students  that  make  vague 
and  generalized  requests  for  information. 


The  SMELL  OF  ART 

A Dutch  artist posted  this  request  on  the  same  list: 

I know  it  sounds  strange  but  I am  looking  for 
sources  of  large  cat  “spray.”  And  as  pungent 
as  possible!  I am  a conceptual  artist  who  is 
interested  in  the  predatory/defensive/ 
territorial  behaviour  of  animals.  At  the  zoo 
I’m  often  impressed  by  the  penetrating  smell 
that  lingers  around  some  of  the  large  cat 
cages.  I understand  that  this  is  spray  or  scent 
marking  produced  by  the  anal  glands  of  the 
cats  and  mixed  with  their  urine.  I would 
like  to  find  out  more  about  this  and  if  pos- 
sible obtain  this  scent  either  in  natural  or 
synthesised  form.  Can  anyone  point  me  in 
the  right  direction? 
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Events 


Lectures 


Marginalizing  Men: 
Approaches  to  Male  Sexuality 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Tuesday,  April  4 

Prof.  Jacqueline  Murray,  University  of 
Windsor.  Common  Room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies.  4:10  p.m. 
PIMS 

Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging: 

A Fourier  Space  for  Medical 
Diagnosis. 

Wednesday,  April  5 

Prof.  R.  Mark  Henkelman,  Department 
of  Medical  Biophysics.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  4 p.m.  Electrical  & 
Computer  Engineering 

Synthesis  and  Chemistry  of 
Dispiroketals  and  Cyclohexane 
Diacetals. 

Wednesday,  April  5 

Prof.  Steven  V.  Ley,  University  of 
Cambridge;  Merck  Frosst  lecture.  159 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  4:10 
p.m.  Chemistry 

The  Erasmus-Luther  Debate 
Reinterpreted. 

Thursday,  April  6 
Prof.  Maryanne  Horowitz,  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles.  Senior  Common 
Room,  Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  CRRS 
and  Toronto  Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium 

Old  Age  Security  in  a Time  of 
Transition:  The  Politics  of 
Retrenchment. 

Thursday,  April  6 

Prof.  John  Myles,  Florida  State  University, 
annual  Wilson  Abernethy  lectre. 
Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  4 p.m.  Studies  of  Aging 

Ethnicity  in  the  Mainstream: 
Studying  English  Culture 
in  Ontario. 

Friday,  April  7 

Prof.  Pauline  Greenhill,  University  of 
Winnipeg.  Room  506,  203  College  St.  2 
to  4 p.m.  Ethnic,  Immigration  & Pluralism 
Studies 

Why  the  Leap  Is  Absurd: 
Kierkegaard’s  “Preliminaty 
Expectoration”  in  Fear  and 
Trembling. 

Friday,  April  7 

Prof.  Kenneth  Itzkowitz,  Marietta  College, 
Ohio.  Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  7:30  p.m.  Kierkegaard  Circle 

The  Canal  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Friday,  April  7 

Patricia  Paice,  Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies.  Lecture  Theatre,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  8 p.m.  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities 

Confessions  of  a Yiddish  Writer. 

Sunday,  April  9 

Chava  Rosenfarb,  Yiddish  author.  205 
Claude  T.  Bissell  Building,  140  St.  George 
St.  8 p.m.  Jewish  Studies  and  U ofT Library 

The  Syro-Mesopotamian  Border 
in  the  8th  Cdntury  BC:  The 
Aramaeans  and  the 
Establishment. 

Wednesday,  April  12 

Prof.  Paul  E.  Dion,  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies.  Auditorium,  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management. 


8 p.m.  Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies 

Immigration,  Ethnic  Diversity 
and  the  Policy  of 
Muldculturalism  in  Canada. 

Thursday,  April  13 

Prof.  Wsevolod  Isajiw,  Department  of 
Sociology,  Canadian  Perspectives  series. 
Council  Chamber,  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  10  a.m.  Series  tickets 
$25,  individual  tickets  $7.  Information: 
(905)  828-5214. 

Ethical  Perspectives  of 
Engineering  Intervention 
in  Nature. 

Thursday,  April  20 

University  Prof.  Em.  Ursula  Franklin, 
Department  of  Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science;  Canadian  Perspectives  series. 
Council  Chamber,  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  10  a.m.  Series  tickets 
$25,  individual  tickets  $7.  Information: 
(905)  828-5214. 

Identite  et  alterite  sous  la 
Monarchic  de  Juillet. 

Thursday,  April  20 

Prof.  Sandy  Petrey,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook;  inaugural 
lecture,  Centre  d’Etudes  romantiques 
J.  Sable.  Kelly  Library,  St.  Michaels 
College.  10  a.m.  French 

Privacy  Considerations  in  the 
Development  of  Multimedia: 
The  Social  Responsibilities  of 
Designers,  Users  and  Managers. 

Tuesday,  April  25 
Prof.  Andrew  Clement,  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies;  Computer  Science: 
Its  Theory,  Practice,  Applications  and 
Implications  series.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  11  a.  m.  Computer  Science 
andlTRC 


COLLOQUIA 


Children’s  Scientific  Reasoning. 

Wednesday,  April  5 

Prof.  Beate  Sodian,  University  of  Munich. 
Room  127, 45  Walmer  Rd.  3:30  to  5 p.m. 
Child  Study 

“Whewell  auf  deutsch”:  Whewell 
in  the  Light  of  Fries’ 
Philosophy  of  Science. 

Wednesday,  April  5 

Barbara  Keyser,  Institute  for  the  History 
8c  Philosophy  of  Science  8c  Technology. 
304  Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 

Hexagons,  Stripes  and 
Replicating  Spots  in  a Reaction- 
Diffusion  System. 

Thursday,  April  6 

Prof.  H.L.  Swinney,  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics  and 
Chemistry 

Cognitive  and  Non-Cognitive 
Values  in  Science:  Rethinking  the 
Dicotomy. 

Thursday,  April  6 

Prof.  Helen  Longino,  University  of 
Minnesota.  179  University  College.  4 p.m. 
Philosophy 

Electron  Tunnelling  Pathways 
in  Proteins. 

Friday,  April  7 

Prof.  David  N.  Beratan,  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 

Scanning  Microscopies,  Electron 
Transfer,  Molecular  Electronics 
and  So  On. 

Thursday,  April  13 

Prof.  Mark  A.  Ratner,  Northwestern 
University.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 


Berry’s  Geometrical  Phase. 

Thursday,  April  13 

Prof.  Joshua  Zak,  Department  of  Physics. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


Local  Cyclosporine  Delivery  for 
Corneal  Transplant  Therapy. 

Thursday,  April  6 
Prof.  Bradley  A.  Saville,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry.  412  Rosebrugh  Building. 
IBME 


Meetings 

Conferences 


Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  April  11 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Thursday,  April  18 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  April  25 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Saturday,  April  1 
University  of  Toronto  Chamber  Orchestra; 
David  Zafer,  conductor.  Walter  Hall.  8 
p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

Noon  Hour  Concert. 

Monday,  April  3 

St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet,  with 
Schumann  competition  prize-winner  David 
Jones,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet. 

Monday,  April  3 

With  William  Aide,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 
p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

World  Music  Ensembles. 

Tuesday,  April  4 

David  Elliott,  director.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Guitar  Orchestra. 

Thursday,  April  6 

Eli  Kassner,  director.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Baroque  Orchestra. 

Friday,  April  7 

Choir  and  soloists,  Kevin  Mallon,  director; 
Baroque  Dancers,  Elaine  Biagi-Turner, 
director.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $15, 
students  and  seniors  $10. 


Northern  Indian  Classical  Music. 

Saturday,  April  8 

Lecture-demonstration;  Pandi  Jasraj,  vocal; 
James  Kippen,  tabla.  330  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Tickets  $20. 

Concert  of  Northern  Indian 
Classical  Music. 

Sunday,  April  9 

Pandit  Jasraj,  vocal;  Pandit  Swapan 
Chaudhuri,  tabla.  Walter  Hall.  5:30 
p.m.  Tickets  $50  (including  catered  re- 
ception), $30  and  $20,  students  and  se- 
niors; available  at  222-3064  or  at  the 
door.  All  proceeds  to  Pandit  Jasraj 
Scholarship  Fund. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesdays,  April  5 and 
April  12 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Hunter  Bell,  director.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  5:30  p.m. 

Maundy  Thursday  Rite. 

Thursday,  April  13 
Trinity  College  Chapel.  5:10  p.m. 

Good  Friday  Rite. 

Friday,  April  14 

Trinity  College  Chapel.  9:30  a.m. 

The  Great  Vigil  of  Easter. 

Saturday,  April  15 

Trinity  College  Chapel.  9 p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
Sunday  Serenade  Concert  Series. 

Sunday,  April  9 

Scarborough  College  Chorus  and 
Chamber  Ensemble;  final  concert  in  the 
series.  Meeting  Place.  3 p.m. 

KNOX  COLLEGE 
Sing  Joy  My  Heart! 

Wednesday,  April  19 

Knox  College  Choir,  John  Derksen,  di- 
rector; an  Easter  celebration.  Knox  College 
Chapel.  8 p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
Juried  Student  Show. 

To  April  5 

Work  by  fine  art  students  at  Scarborough. 
The  Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Art  Competition  and 
Exhibit  of  Photographs. 

To  April  6 

Students  and  Hart  House  members.  Both 
Galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Paul  Rudolph:  Explorations  in 
Modern  Architecture. 

To  April  20 

Showcases  Paul  Rudolph’s  projects  from 
1979  to  1993.  SALA  Gallery,  230  College  St. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Textures  ofTime:  Some  Stories 
Behind  Michael  Ondaatje’s  In  the 
Skin  of  a Lion. 

To  April  31 

Researched  and  arranged  by  Dennis  Duffy, 


designed  by  Veronica  Fisher.  Display  area, 
1st  floor. 

Yiddish  Panorama: 

1,000  Years  of  Yiddish  Language, 
Literature  & Culture. 

April  3 to  May  31 
Celebrating  25th  anniversary  of  Jewish 
studies.  Main  Display  Area.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  12  mid- 
night; Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday, 
1 to  10  p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Canadian  Private  Presses. 

April  17  to  June  16 

Examples  of  fine  printing.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Spring  Record  & Book  Sale. 

Wednesday,  April  5 
LPs,  cassettes,  CDs,  books  and  scores. 
Lobby,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  11  a.m. 
to  5 p.m. 

Summer  Activities  for  Children. 

Wednesday,  April  5 

Wondering  what  your  children  could  be 
doing  while  you’re  at  work  this  summer? 
The  family  care  office  is  sponsoring  an  in- 
formation session  on  camps,  activities  and 
summer  programs  for  kids.  40  Sussex  Ave., 
2nd  floor.  12  noon  to  2 p.m.  Information: 

978- 0951. 

Resources  for  Recovery. 

Tuesday,  April  11 

An  information  evening  for  consumers, 
families  and  the  community  outlining  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  work-related 
supports  for  persons  who  have  suffered  a 
mental  illness.  Aldwyn  B.  Stokes 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  7 p.m.  RSVP:  Betty  Lamb, 

979- 2221,  ext.  2576. 

What’s  New  in  Bipolar 
Affective  Disorder. 

Tuesday,  April  18 

A public  education  forum  highlighting  in- 
novations in  research  and  treatment  of 
manic  depression.  Aldwyn  B.  Stokes 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry. 
7 p.m.  Information:  979-6852, 979-6816. 


Events  Notices 

The  Bulletin  is  always  pleased  to  receive 
notice  of  events.  Please  remember,  how- 
ever, that  we  need,  in  the  case  of  speak- 
ers, a full  first  name  or  two  initials,  title 
and  department  (if  the  speaker  is  from 
U of  T)  or  institution  with  which  the 
person  is  affiliated.  Don’t  forget  the 
date,  time,  location  and  sponsoring 
department,  faculty  or  centre. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  April  24,  for  events  taking  place 
April  24  to  May  8 to  23:  Monday,  April  10. 
Issue  of  May  8,  for  events  taking  place 
May  8 to  29:  Monday,  May  15. 
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GET  A SOUND 
EDUCATION 


Dental  group 

*T  39  PLEASANT  BOULEVARD 


David  Burman  Frances  Qreenwood 
David  Jeonq  Huqh  MacKay 
Adrianne  Schmitt  Michael  Wonq 

(416)  927-9870 


Learn  to  Sail 

Sail  in  the  city  all  summer  for  LESS  than  $400 


New  member  information  nights  March  23  8c  April  30 


Memebership  includes:  lessons,  unlimited  boat  use, 
cottage  atmosphere,  clubhouse  conveniently  located 
at  Cherry  Beach,  social  sailing,  parties,  racing,  friends 
and  much,  much  more... 

Mooredale  call  Helen  Duncan 

SAILING  CLUB  membership  director  241-6326 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


Announcing  the  3M  Erindale  College 
one  day  conference  on 
Best  Practices:  Teaching  in  the  Universities 


Presenters 

3M  Teaching  Award  Winners 

Guy  Allen,  Writing,  University  of  Toronto 
Teaching  as  Research:  My  Experience 
David  Foot,  Economics,  University  of  Toronto 
Teaching  as  Learning  in  an  Aging  Population 
Diane  Labreche,  Law,  l’Universite  de  Montreal 
Empowerment:  An  Issue  of  Professional  Responsibility 
Judith  Poe,  Chemistry,  University  of  Toronto 
Experiments  in  the  Problem-Based  Learning  of  Scientific  Method  and  Content 
Phil  Wood,  Chemical  Engineering,  McMaster  University 
Bringing  the  Real  World  into  the  Classroom:  An  Engineering  Chair’s  Perspective  on 
Teaching  in  a Research  Intensive  University 

Friday,  21  April  1995 
Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto 

Registration:  $30  Includes  lunch,  coffee  breaks  and  parking 
To  arrange  registration:  Fax:  905-569-4302  Phone:  905-828-5257 
Sponsored  by  Erindale  College  and  the  Provost,  University  of  Toronto 


Apple  Spring  Sale 


PowerMac  6100/66 

with  8 MB  Ram/350  MB  Hard  Drive 
and  14”  ColourPlus  Display  $2285 
and  14”  Mac  Trinitron  Display  $2465 
and  15”  MultiScan  Display  $2465 

and  17”  MultiScan  Display  $3220 

OR 

with  8/350  and  CD  300i  internal  CDRom 
and  14”  ColourPlus  Display  $2590 
and  14”  Mac  Trinitron  Display  $2775 
and  15”  MultiScan  Display  $2775 

and  17”  MultiScan  Display  $3520 


PowerMac  7100/80 


with  8 MB  Ram/700  MB  Hard  Drive 
and  14”  ColourPlus  Display  $3815 
and  14”  Mac™  Trinitron  Display  $4000 
and  15”  MultiScan  Display  $4000 
and  17”  MultiScan  Display  $4750 
Both  Power  Macs  include 
•16  bit  stereo  sound 
•256KL2  cache 
•ethernet 
•System  7.5 ™ 
keyboards  extra  $80 


Powerbook  150 

The  perfect  Powerbook®  for  the 
budget  conscious  student,  it  comes 
with  4 MB  of  Ram,  a 120  MB  hard 
drive,  and  the  latest  System  7.5. 

PB  150  now  only  $1370 


Stylewriter®  Pro  • Stylewriter®  2400  •LaserWriter®  320  •LaserWriter®  16/600PS 

2 ppm  black  and  3 ppm  black  and  colour  4 ppm,  300  dpi  Post-  16  ppm,  600  dpi,  ethernet,  PS 

colour  printing  printing  Script  level  2 level  2,  and  PCL  5 for  PCs 

only  $445  now  $489  only  $840  cables  extra  now  $2400  cables  extra 


J: 


Or  pick  up  the  LaserWriter  Select  360  with  600  dpi, 
10  ppm, PS  Ivl  2 & Pd5e  for  only  $1589! 


Powerbook  520  & 520c 


These  Powerbooks®  are  fully  loaded 
with  features  such  as  built  in  sound 
and  ethernet,  are  PowerPC 
upgradeable,  include  System  7.5  and 
offer  you  a choice  of  greyscale  or  full 
colour  display. 

PB  520  4/160  $2265 
PB  520c  4/160  $3050 
PB  520c  12/320  $4250 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Mac,  Powerbook,  Power  Mac,  Stylwriter,  LaserWriter,  and  System  7.5  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Macintosh  is  a 
y A nr\lo  A TJ  nmlat*  ,rade  mark  °*  Apple  ComPu,er  lnc  Some  i,ems  may  not  be  exactly  as  illustrated.  Products  are  subject  to  availablity.  Some  conditions 

AUU1C  All  lllUl  lZCU.  DCdlCl  apply.  Contact  store  for  further  details.  Always  read  the  fine  print.  Isn't  educational  pricing  wonderful’ 

' All  items  available  while  quantities  last.  PMac  7100’s  available  until  May  10th  or  while  quantities  last. 


U of  T Computer  Shop 


Koffler  Centre • 3rd  Floor • 21 4 College  St.-M5T  3A1  •978-7947 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  S15  for  up  to  35  words  and  S.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address 
will  each  be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted 
in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Charming,  furnished,  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment overlooking  lake,  steps  to  beach  and 
boardwalk,  on  cul-de-sac.  Perennial  gar- 
den. Academic  seeks  non-smoking  renter 
for  two  summer  months.  Details  negotiable. 
Rent  (inclusive)  $1,100.  (416)  699-2500. 
Ms  D.  Raxlen. 

Furnished  house.  Bloor  west,  Runnymede 
subway.  Renovated;  4 bedrooms,  master 
suite;  3 bathrooms;  family  room;  basement 
walk-out;  central  air,  vacuum;  fireplaces. 
Parking;  nearby  schools,  shops.  Available 
95/9/1  — 96/6/30  (negotiable).  (416)  604- 
0973.  E-mail  iansmith@yorku.ca 

Summer  sublet.  Top  floor  of  Forest  Hill 
home.  Furnished,  three  bedrooms  (two  fur- 
nished for  young  children),  two  bathrooms. 
Parking.  Close  to  TTC,  parks,  shopping.  Air 
conditioning.  $1 ,500/month  + utilities.  May 
15  — August  25  (flex).  483-4920. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Fully  furnished  home,  2 
bedrooms  + study.  Parking,  backyard  deck, 
5 appliances.  Quiet  street,  south  Riverdale. 
August  1995  — August  1996  (dates  nego- 
tiable). $1 ,200/month  + utilities.  (416)  461- 
3414. 

Short-  or  long-term  apartment.  Annex  — 
one-bedroom,  fully  equipped,  immaculate, 
quiet,  smoke-  and  pet-free.  5 appliances, 
parking.  $300  per  week.  Walk  to  U of  T. 
Available  mid-May.  (416)  967-6474. 

Cozy  Victorian  family  house,  3-4  bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms,  fully  furnished,  in- 
cluding all  appliances,  three-minute  walk 
from  campus.  Available  mid-August  1995 
to  early  July  1996.  $1,750  plus  utilities. 
Phone  537-2501  ext.  224. 

Sabbatical  rental,  old  Riverdale:  beautifully 
furnished,  architect-renovated  Victorian 
home,  2 bedrooms,  study-guestroom, 
piano,  antiques;  skylights,  AC;  garden  with 
fountain,  private  parking;  15  minutes  street- 


car to  U of  T,  hospitals;  available  August  for 
11-12  months;  $1 ,400+;  461-701 1 . 

Sublet.  Available  July  1995  for  1 year. 
Completely  furnished  and  equipped  main- 
floor  apartment  in  charming  Rosedale 
house.  Suitable  for  professional  couple. 
Two  spacious  studies;  lovely  treed  yard; 
deck;  fireplace;  parking;  near  subway. 
$1 ,600/month  inclusive.  (416)  960-8368. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Available  any  time  from 
July  1995  to  September  1996,  dates  ne- 
gotiable. 4 BR  furnished  home  with  fire- 
place, laundry,  garden.  15  minutes  from 
campus.  $1 ,400/month  plus  utilities.  653- 
9319. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Lovely,  spacious,  three- 
storey  house,  across  from  park,  close  to 
University,  fully  furnished  and  equipped,  4 
bedrooms  + study.  September  1995  — 
September  1996  (dates  negotiable).  $1,580 
+ utilities.  (416)  538-7240,  (416)  978-8110. 

Apartment,  Annex/Yorkville.  Walk  to  St. 
George  station,  U of  T,  OISE.  Large  2 BR, 
1 Vi  baths,  24-hour  concierge;  south  view, 
17th  floor.  Available  May  1. 
$1,551. 47/month.  (416)  963-4962. 

Professor’s  charming,  small,  Victorian 
townhouse.  Six  weeks  from  July  1. 
Bathroom,  two  bedrooms,  study,  living/din- 
ing-room, kitchen,  two  decks,  garden.  Street 
parking.  10  minutes  walk  from  campus,  5 
minutes  subway.  $250/week  including  util- 
ities. 923-5658. 

St.  Clair/Bathurst.  3-bedroom,  detached, 
furnished  home;  laundry,  parking,  sun-fac 
ing  private  garden,  safe  neighbourhood 
close  to  shopping  and  TTC.  Seeking  re 
sponsible  tenant  — non-smoking.  June 
July,  part  August.  $1 ,400/month  inclusive 
(416)  654-6456. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


September  1 , 1 995  to  end  of  April  or  May 
1996.  Non-smokers,  no  children.  Will  take 
loving  care  of  house/apartment,  plants  and 
pets.  Excellent  references.  Contact  Prof. 
Kent  McNeil,  Faculty  of  Law,  Univ.  N.S.W., 
Sydney  2052  Australia,  tel.  61-2-385-2266 
or  fax  61 -2-31 3-7209. 

Researcher/writer/advocate  needs  bache- 
lor or  1 -bedroom  apartment  in  quiet  build- 
ing or  house.  Prefer  Annex/U  area.  Don’t 
smoke.  Quiet  & privacy  priorities.  Must 
move  ASAP  or  by  May  1 deadline.  961  - 
3199. 

Visiting  faculty  member  and  U of  T alum- 
na looking  for  opportunity  to  house-sit  from 
mid-May  to  mid-August.  Please  contact 
Wendy  Rose  at  (616)  345-6835  or  (616) 
387-4694. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to 
U of  T.  Entire  third  floor:  2 furnished  rooms, 
skylights,  minibar,  air  cond.,  $500.  Also 
9x12  furnished  bedroom/office  with  pri- 
vate deck  over  backyard,  $350.  All  appli- 
ances, fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking.  Non- 
smoking, pet-free,  organized,  quiet.  Includes 
maid/utilities.  Call  Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463- 
0423. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


London  sabbatical.  Bright,  quiet,  central 
apartment  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
British  Museum  or  the  University  of  London. 
Two  bedrooms  (one  of  them  small),  fully 
furnished  and  equipped.  Available  from 
August  or  September  1995  for  nine  or  ten 
months  at  $2,000  p.m.  + telephone.  Contact 
Prof.  Jackson  at  585-4457  or  929-0538. 

Nice  ...  French  Riviera,  5 minutes  from 
the  beaches,  20  minutes  from  the  moun- 
tains and  Monaco,  situated  between  Chagall 


and  Matisse  museums.  Apartment  for  rent, 
completely  equipped  and  furnished  for  2 
people.  Available  all  year  long  for  1,2,3  or 
more  weeks.  Call  evenings  (905)  274-9085. 

England,  Cambridge:  furnished  flat  on  out- 
skirts of  Cambridge.  Living-room,  kitchen, 
two  bedrooms.  1 20  pounds  per  week,  util- 
ities included.  Available  April  23  to  May  20. 
Call  (416)  465-3804. 

Paris  apartment.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped  2-bedroom,  modern  apartment. 
Bright,  quiet,  well  heated,  at  subway. 
Elevator,  dishwasher,  washing  machine, 
TV,  telephone,  linens,  dishes.  Mid-August 
or  September  1,  1995  — June  1996. 
$1 ,450/month  all  inclusive.  (416)  481  - 
2423. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Ireland,  Donegal:  restored  1900  farm  cot- 
tage for  rent.  Flagstone  floors,  gas  lighting, 
two  hearths,  two  bedrooms.  On  50  acres  of 
mountain  field  above  quiet  seaside  village. 
Ideal  for  walkers,  writers,  painters,  pho- 
tographers. Call  (519)  432-7395. 

Cottage  for  rent.  Spacious  single  cottage 
near  Tobermorey,  Bruce  Peninsula,  lake- 
front,  private,  three  bedrooms,  knotty  pine 
interior,  fireplace,  hot  water.  $460  per  week; 
available  June,  July,  August.  Call  Iris 
Hamilton,  978-4676  days,  966-8558 
evenings. 

Academic  couple  seek  cottage  to  rent  for 
season  (or  part).  Sleep  two,  occasionally 
four.  Quiet  location  essential;  swimming,  ca- 
noeing. Amenities  unimportant.  We  are 
careful  and  experienced  cottagers;  two  adult 
children,  no  pets.  Please  call  978-1813  or 
921-7406. 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 


Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  10th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 

INDIVIDUAL  & COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Extended  health  benefits  provide  full 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Gale  Bild 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (near  Wellesley  and  Jarvis). 
972-6789. 

Violet  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual,  family  and  group  psychothera- 
py. Work  with  other  cultures,  women’s  is- 
sues, addictions,  depression,  etc.  U of  T 
staff  health  benefits  cover  cost.  200  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W„  Suite  404,  Toronto  M4V 1 R1 . 
922-7260. 

WEDDING  PHOTOGRAPHY:  Great  work, 
better  prices!  Casual  or  formal  posing. 
Considerate  and  friendly  photographer.  Also 
portrait,  family  and  boudoir  photography. 
(416)  486-2269. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENT  AND  PSY- 
CHOTHERAPY for  children,  adolescents 
and  young  adults.  Learning,  behavioural 
and  emotional  issues  affecting  achieve- 
ment and  personal  development.  Dr.  Daniel 
Fitzgerald,  Registered  Psychologist,  62 
Charles  Street  East,  Toronto  (near  St. 
George  campus).  (416)  944-0144. 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  naturally  effects  a re- 
laxation response.  Enjoy  a quiet  retreat 
from  the  stress  of  daily  life.  The  experi- 
ence will  rest  and  refresh  your  body  and 
mind.  Bloor/St.  George  location.  By  ap- 
pointment. Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T.  787-1070. 

Ph.D.  students  tight  back  with  en- 
trepreneurship — and  have  together  reg- 
istered London  Paris  Translation  Co.  17 
St.  Joseph  Street.  (416)  515-1202.  Fax 
(416)  924-3567.  21  languages. 


Where  to  find  THE  BULLETIN 

RACKS  AND  BOXES 


Bloor  & St.  George 

southeast  corner 

Gerald  Larkin  Building 

16  Devonshire  Place, 
lobby 

Claude  T.  Bissell  Building 

140  St.  George  St.,  outside 

Robarts  Library 

north  entrance 

Wycliffe  College 

Hoskin  Ave.  at  Tower  Rd. 

Whitney  Hall 

85  St.  George  St., 
in  sheltered  entrance 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 

73  St.  George  St., 
box  by  porter’s  door 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 

southwest  corner 

21  King’s  College  Circle 

inside  front  door 

University  College 

lobby 

Simcoe  Hall 

rack  inside  door 

Medical  Sciences  Building 

main  entrance 


Medical  Sciences  Building 

east  side  by  dean’s  office 

Sigmund  Samuel  Library 

lobby 

Hart  House 

Arbor  Room  entrance 

Sidney  Smith  Hall 

inside  east  and  west  doors 

Sidney  Smith  Cafeteria 

east  door 

Innis  College 

Sussex  Ave.,  at  Innis  College  Cafe 

New  College 

21  Classic  Ave.,  Wetmore  Hall 

New  College 

40  Willcocks  St. 

New  College 

northeast  corner, 

Huron  and  Willcocks 

Botany 

25  Willcocks  St., 
corridor  on  east  side 

Forestry 

33  Willcocks  St., 
east  entrance 


Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 

Willcocks  St.  and  St.  George  St. 
entrances 

McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 

main  foyer 

Knox  College 

59  St.  George  St., 
southwest  corner 

45-49  St.  George  St. 

box  between  buildings 

Galbraith  Building 

lobby  on  St.  George  St. 

International  Students  Centre 

inside  door 

Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 

St.  George  St.  and  College  St. 
entrances 

215  Huron  St. 

inside  front  door 

Sandford  Fleming  Building 

in  open  area 

College  St.  & King’s  College  Rd. 

northeast  corner 

FitzGerald  Building 

Taddlecreek  Road,  east  side 

Best  Institute 

112  College  St.,  on  wail 


45  Willcocks  St. 

front  of  building 


Reach  a circulation  of  16,000 
on  3 campuses  and  in 
11  teaching  hospitals 


Place  your 


advertisements 

in 


The  Bulletin 


For  details  on  prices 
and  deadlines, 
please  call  978-4933 
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Sidney  S.  Ross  Chartered  Accountant 


Free  initial  consultation. 

Personal  tax  preparation  and  planning. 
Immediate  attention  and  prompt  turnaround. 


Small  business  services,  corporation  tax. 
Walking  distance  fromU  of  T. 


WINTER  CLINICAL 
MASSAGE  ASSOCIATES 


P.  Anne  Winter,  R.M.T.,  has  been  in  practice 
for  11  years.  She  lectures  to  general  and  specific 
interest  groups,  and  has  been  interviewed  for 
Chatelaine , Toronto  Life  and  Discover. 

As  a U of  T faculty  or  staff  member,  your 
extended  health  care  plan  covers  massage  therapy. 

The  Medical  Arts  Building, 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  528 
928-1723 

Monday  through  Saturday 


SGS  Council 


Ballots  were  mailed  the  week  of  March  27 

to  graduate  students  in  these  constituencies: 
Division  I Humanities 

Division  ill  Physical  Sciences 

Division  IV  Life  Sciences 

Three  students  from  each  of  these  divisions  will 
be  elected  to  the  SGS  Council. 

If  you  have  not  received  your  ballot,  please 
phone  Catherine  Cumberland  at  978-2385. 


Return  your  ballot  by  Monday,  April  17 

to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Room  1 02,  65  St.  George  Street 


Serving  the  University  community  for  over  40  years 


V/A 


£ 

cam 


World  Travel 

Specializing  in  Conferences, 
Business  Trips,  Vacations 
at  LOWEST  PRICES 
323  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
(416)  979-2171  Fax:  979-2626 

Use  your  University  Travel  Card 
(American  Express  or  Diners  Club/enRoute) 


The  Bulletin 

invites  readers  to  submit  information  regarding  awards  and  honours 
as  well  as  death  notices  of  staff  and  faculty. 

Please  include  as  much  background  information  as  possible 
and  in  the  case  of  obituaries,  a CV  is  especially  welcome. 
Please  send,  deliver  or  fax  the  information  to: 

Jane  Stirling,  editor, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  floor;  fax,  978-7430. 


1995  F.E.L.  Priestley  Memorial  Lectures 
in  the  History  of  Ideas 

George  Steiner 

Churchill  College,  University  of  Cambridge 

Two  Suppers 

Tuesday,  April  4 In  the  matter  of  suppers 

Wednesday,  April  5 Agathon’s  Banquet 
Thursday,  April  6 That  Night  Before  Passover 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
1 5 King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


NOTICE 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Tribunal,  I am  publishing  the 
following  Notice  of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed. 

The  charge  against  the  student  was: 

THAT  on  or  about  May  6,  1 994  she  intentionally  used  or  possessed  an  unauthorized 
aid  in  an  academic  examination,  being  her  final  examination  in  MAT 21 2S,  contrary 
to  section  B.l.l.(b)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters. 

During  the  spring  of  1994  a ruler  with  mathematical  formulae  was  observed  on  her  desk 
during  the  final  examination  in  MAT  21 2S.  No  aids  were  permitted  in  this  examination. 

The  jury  found  her  guilty  of  the  charge  and  agreed  to  impose  the  following  sanctions: 

• a grade  of  ‘0’  in  MAT  21 2S; 

• a one-year  suspension  from  the  University: 

• a one-year  notation  on  her  transcript  of  the  sanctions  and  the 
reasons  for  them. 

ProfessoL  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Hearing  Officer  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  I am  publishing  the  following  Notice  of  Offence  and  the  sanctions  imposed. 

The  charge  against  the  student  was: 

THAT  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  1994,  he  sent  a series  of  sexually  harassing 
messages  over  the  bulletin  board  service  of  a student  society,  contrary  to  the  following 
sections  of  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct: 

(i)  No  person  shall  otherwise  assault  another  person,  threaten  any  other  person  with 
bodily  harm,  or  knowingly  cause  any  other  person  to  fear  bodily  harm  [Section  B1 . (b)]; 

(ii)  No  person  shall  knowingly  gain  access  to  or  use  any  University  computing  or  internal  or 
external  communications  facility  to  which  legitimate  authorization  has  not  been  granted. 
No  person  shall  use  any  facility  for  any  commercial,  disruptive  or  unauthorized  purposes 
[Section  B5.  (b)] 

The  student  admitted  the  charges  and  the  Officer  imposed  the  following  sanctions: 

• public  service  work  of  25  hours 

• denial  of  any  service  or  activity  at  the  University  of  Toronto  which  would 
result  in  his  receiving  his  graduation  diploma  before  July  1 , 1995. 


Professor  A.  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 
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For further  information  and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


General 
Connaught  Fund 

The  Connaught  Committee  is  launching  a 
pilot  project  to  support  major  colloquia  or 
symposia  at  U of  T in  1995  or  1996. 
Proposed  events  must  be  interdisci- 
plinary in  focus,  international  in  terms 
of  scholarly/scientific  significance  and 
attendance  and  must  include  the  mean- 
ingful involvement  of  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  committee  has  committed 
$30,000  to  this  initiative.  Additional 
financial  support  for  proposed  events 
st  be  forthcoming  from  the  sponsor- 
ing faculty  or  faculties  and  may  also  be 
obtained  from  an  external  sponsor  or 
sponsors.  The  number  and  size  of 
Connaught  symposia  grants  awarded 
will  depend  on  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  proposals  received  and  the  level 
of  divisional/external  funding  provid- 
ed for  each.  For  information  and 
application  details,  contact  Judith 
Chadwick  at  978-6475  or  by  e-mail 
> judith@rs.rir.utoronto.ca. 

Decisions  will  be  announced  by  May 
31.  Deadline  is  May  1. 


Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Max  Bell  Foundation 
The  foundation  seeks  to  fund  initiatives 
that  are  innovative  and  pioneering, 
promise  to  make  important  contribu- 
within  their  field  and  are  likely 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  lives  of 
Canadians  across  the  country.  Local 
ives  are  funded  only  if  their 
purpose  is  to  launch  pilot  projects  or 
o experiment  with  models  that  might 
be  adopted  elsewhere.  Certain  restric- 
also  apply  to  the  kinds  of  sup- 
port the  foundation  will  provide.  The 
foundation  is  focusing  on  three  fields: 
health  — the  development  of  sound 
policies  and  the  promotion  of  health; 
Canada  and  the  Asian  Pacific  — 
enrichment  of  the  Canadian-Asian 
Pacific  relationships;  veterinary  sci- 
ences and  education  — enhancement 
•of  veterinary  care  and  education  and 
their  overall  contribution  to  animal 
and  human  welfare. 

Application  format  and  details  are 
:ontained  in  the  sponsor’s  current 
program  report  available  from  UTRS. 
The  usual  University  application  and 
signature  requirements  apply. 

Deadline  is  approximately  eight  weeks 
o the  May  and  November 
meetings  of  the  foundation. 


March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Foundation  (US) 

The  foundation  invites  research  proposals 
dedicated  to  investigation  of  medical, 
psychological,  social  and  familial  factors 
affecting  the  development  of  infants  and 
children  with  birth  defects  during  the 
first  several  years  of  life.  Clinical 
research  grants  are  for  proposals  that 
address  pregnancy  outcome,  factors 
interfering  with  the  birth  of  normal, 
full-term  infants,  survival  of  low  birth 
weight  infants,  cognitive  development 
of  low  birth  weight  infants  and  genetic 
and  environmental  influences. 
Application  is  by  request  accompanied 
by  an  abstract  of  approximately  300 
words.  Deadline  is  April  30. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
(US) 

Investigators  are  reminded  that  the 
"other  support" section  must  contain 
information  on  all  support  including 
federal,  non-federal  active  support  and 
pending  and  planned  rquests  for 
support  of  research  and  research- 
related  activities  by  all  key  personnel 
listed  for  each  application. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

Investigators  are  advised  that  OMH  has 
not  yet  confirmed  the  next  competition 
deadline  for  the  health  care  systems 
research  program.  The  program  is  still 
under  review  and  any  annoucement 
regarding  a spring  competition  will  be 
made  two  months  before  the  submis- 
sion deadline. 

Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 
U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation 
In  the  grants  for  aviation  research  — 
program  solicitation  no.  95-1,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA)  is  soliciting  proposals  for 
research  grants  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments addressing  the  long-term  tech- 
nical needs  of  the  National  Airspace 
System  (NAS).  Areas  of  interest  to  the 
FAA  are:  capacity  and  air  traffic 
control  technology;  communications, 
navigation  and  surveillance;  aviation 
weather;  airports;  aircraft  safety  tech- 
nology; system  security  technology; 
human  factors  and  aviation  medicine; 
environment  and  energy;  and  systems 
science  and  operations  research.  A 
detailed  description  of  these  program 


areas  and  application  information  may 
be  obtained  from  UTRS  or  via  the 
Internet  on  the  FAA  Technical  Center 
WorldWideWeb  Server  at  URL 
http://www.tc.faa.gov.  Proposals 
may  be  submitted  at  any  time.  When 
preparing  proposals  for  submission 
under  this  program  applicants 
should  include  indirect  costs  at  the 
rate  of  44.3  percent  of  total  direct 
costs,  the  current  negotiated  indirect 
cost  rate  between  U of  T and  the  US 


Upcoming  Deadlines 
April  7 

Baxter  Corporation  — renal  therapy 
division  research  grants 
April  13 

Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  — tier  2 linkage 
projects 
April  15 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute  — 
post-doctoral  fellowships,  research 
project  grants,  doctoral  research 
training  grants 

Benjamin  Franklin  National 
Memorial  — Bower  award  and  prize 

Health  Canada/NHRDP  — tobacco 
demand  reduction  strategy  research 

P Institute  for  Work  & Health  — 
fellowships 

Royal  Society  of  Canada/McNeil 
Consumer  Products  Company  — 
McNeil  medal  for  the  public  aware- 

April  18 

NSERC  — strategic  grants 
April  30 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Foundation  — clinical  research  grants, 
social  and  behavioural  sciences  re- 
search grants  (abstract) 

NRC  — women  in  engineering  and 
science  program  (nominations) 

Roeher  Institute  — graduate  student 
research  grants,  research  grants,  major 
research  grants 
May  1 

Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies  — research  grants 

Connaught  Fund  — support  for 
international  symposia/colloquia 

NSERC  — collaborative  project 

Sandoz  Foundation  for 
Gerontological  Research  — research 

U of  T — self- funded  research  grants 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Chair,  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies 

\arch  committee  has  been  established  to 

mrnend  a chair  for  the  Department 
of  East  Asian  Studies  effective  July  1. 
Members  are:  Dean  Marsha  Chandler, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  (chair); 
Professors  Sam  Solecki,  associate  dean, 
humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science; 
John  Baird,  associate  dean,  Division  I, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Raymond 
Chu,  Rick  Guisson  and  Wayne 
Schlepp,  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies;  Gary  Crawford,  chair, 
Department  of  Anthropology,  and  Janet 
Paterson,  Department  of  French;  and 
Mariko  Keast-Haneda,  senior  tutor, 
Department  of  East  Asian  Studies;  and 
Alison  Marshall,  graduate  student, 
Department  of  East  Asian  Studies. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interest  members  of  the  University 
community.  These  should  be  submitted 
to  Dean  M.A.  Chandler,  room  2020, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


Dean,  Faculty  of  Information 
Studies 

In  accordance  with  the  Perron  Rules, 
President  Robert  Prichard  has  appoint- 
ed a search  committee  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Information  Studies. 
Members  are:  Provost  Adel  Sedra 
(chair);  Professors  Andrew  Clement, 
Patricia  Fleming  and  Lynn  Howarth, 
Faculty  of  Information  Studies;  John 
Cohen,  dean,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Carl  Amrhein,  chair, 
Department  of  Geography,  and  Ken 
Sevcik,  director,  Computer  Systems 
Research  Institute;  and  Gregory 
Cassidy,  master’ s student,  and  Louise 
Spiteri,  Phd  student,  Faculty  of 
Information  Science;  Joseph  Cox, 
librarian,  Faculty  of  Information 
Studies;  Laura  Soto-Barra,  alumna, 
Faculty  of  Information  Studies;  Susan 
Brown,  finance  and  personnel  manager, 
Faculty  of  Information  Studies;  Ian 
Wilson,  chief  archivist  of  Ontario;  and 
Carole  Moore,  chief  librarian. 

The  committee  would  welcome 
nominations  and  comments  from 


interested  persons.  These  should  be 
forwarded  to  Provost  Adel  Sedra  at 
room  225,  Simcoe  Hall,  by  April  17. 


Chair,  Division  of  Engineering 
Science 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  recommend  a chair  of  the 
Division  of  Engineering  Science. 
Members  are:  Dean  M.E.  Charles, 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c 
Engineering  (chair);  Professors  Rashmi 
Desai,  Department  of  Physics;  Lloyd 
Reid,  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies; 
Grant  Allen,  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry,  and 
Safwat  Zaky,  Department  of  Electrical 
8c  Computer  Engineering;  and  Johanne 
Heald,  undergraduate  student,  Division 
of  Engineering  Science;  and  Barbara 
McCann,  faculty  registrar,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  8c  Engineering. 

Nominations  and  comments  regard- 
ing this  appointment  should  be  made 
to  the  chair  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Thursday,  April  6 
Gennady  Feygin,  Department  of 
Electrical  8c  Computer 
Engineering,  “Arithmetic  Coding: 
Algorithms  and  VLSI 
Architectures.”  Profs.  P.G.  Gulak 
and  P.  Chow. 

Friday,  April  7 
Peri  Joanne  Julia  Ballantyne, 
Department  of  Community 
Health,  “Determinants  of  Income 
Status  in  Old  Age:  Gender 
Differences  across  the  Life 
Course.”  Prof.  V.  Marshall. 

Hope  Lampert  Burnam,  Centre 
for  Medieval  Studies,  “The 
Alphabetum  Catholicorum  of 
Arnaldus  of  Villanova:  An  Edition 
and  Study.”  Prof.  J.N.  Hillgarth. 

Monday,  April  10 
Angelo  John  Canty,  Department 
of  Statistics,  “A  System  to  Test  for 
Convergence  of  the  Gibbs 
Sampler.”  Prof.  N.M.  Reid. 

Keju  Ma,  Department  of 
Computer  Science, 

“The  Recognition  of 
Permutation  Functions.” 

Prof.  J.P.  von  zur  Gathen. 

John  Newton,  Department  of 
Geography,  “Coping  in  Context 
— Adaptation  to  Environmental 
Hazards  in  the  Northern  Regions 
of  Canada.”  Prof.  J.B.R.  Whitney. 

Tuesday,  April  11 
Franco  Taverna,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy,  “The  Roles  of  Post- 
Translational  Modifications  in  the 
Structure  and  Function  of 
Glutamate  Receptors.” 

Prof.  D.R.  Hampson. 

Wednesday,  April  12 
Angela  Yuk-Kei  Lee,  Faculty  of 
Management,  “Effects  of  Stimulus 
Exposure  on  Information 
Processing:  An  Implicit  Memory 
Perspective.”  Prof.  A.A.  Mitchell. 

Thursday,  April  13 
Henriette  Monique  Gezundhajt, 
Department  of  French  Language 
8c  Literature,  “Les  Adverbes  en 
-ment:  analyse  linguistique  et 
discursive.”  Prof.  P.R.  Leon. 

Maria  Carolina  Landolt, 
Department  of  Biochemistry, 
“Structural  Analyses  of  Membrane 
Glycoproteins.” 

Prof.  R.  Reithmeier. 

Cecile  Anusha  Santhiapillai, 
Department  of  Education,  “The 
Predictors  of  Smoking  Cessation 
among  Youth.”  Prof.  R.E.  Traub. 

Rebecca  Anne  Ward,  Department 
of  Education,  “Bridging  the  Gap 
between  Visual  and  Auditory 
Discrimination  Learning  in 
Children 

with  Severe  Developmental 
Disabilities.”  Prof.  P.H.  Lindsay. 

Dies  day,  April  18 
Andrew  Anthony  Luchak,  Centre 


for  Industrial  Relations,  “Employer 
Sponsored  Pension  Plans:  An 
Empirical  Analysis  of  Quality  of 
Information,  Job  Change  and 
Retirement  Plans,  and 
Employee  Preferences.” 

Prof.  M.H.  Gunderson. 

Wednesday,  April  19 
April  Jean  Boyd,  Department  of 
Physiology,  “Microcirculation  in 
Intestinal  Inflammation” 

Prof.  I.A.  Sherman. 

Arlene  M.  Gehmacher, 
Department  of  History  of  Art, 
“The  Mythologization  of  Ozias 
Leduc.”  Prof.  D.  Reid. 

Simon  James  Graham, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Quantitative 
Measurement  of  Tissue  Parameters 
In  Vivo  Using  Magnetic 
Resonance.”  Prof.  M.J.  Bronskill. 

Shun-Cheng  Li,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  “Conformational 
Behavior  of  Peptides  as  a Function 
of  Molecular  Environment.” 
Prof.  C.M.  Deber. 

Thursday,  April  20 
David  Leon  Rockwell, 
Department  of  Geography, 
“Effects  on  Surface  Water  Erosion 
of  the  Development  of  a Perched 
Water  Table  at  a Shallow  Depth 
during  Simulated  Rainstorms  in  a 
Laboratory  Flume.” 

Prof.  R.B.  Bryan. 

Friday,  April  21 
Maria  Emilia  Gallego, 
Department  of  Economics, 
“Economic  Performance 
and  Coups  D’Etat.” 

Profs.  C.  Pitchik  and  A.  Siow. 

Mi- Zhou  Hui,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  “Cell-Specific  Effects  of 
Alkaline  Phosphatase  Expression.” 
Prof.  H.C.  Tenenbaum. 

Hugh  Edward  Quixano  Shewell, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work,  “Origins 
of  Contemporary  Indian  Social 
Welfare  in  the  Canadian  Liberal 
State:  A Historical  Case  Study  in 
Social  Policy,  1873-1965.” 
Prof.  A.  Irving. 

Mark  Tini,  Department  of 
Molecular  8t  Medical  Genetics, 
“Regulation  of  the  y F-crystallin 
Promoter  by  Retinoid  Receptors 
and  Related  Transcription 
Factors.”  Prof.  V.  Giguere. 

Chi  Wu,  Department  of  Electrical 
8c  Computer  Engineering, 
“Wavelength  Selective  Coupling 
for  WDM  and  Integrated 
Optoelectronics.” 

Prof.  J.M.  Xu. 

Monday,  April  24 
Helen  Jean  Harper,  Department  of 
Education,  “Danger  at  the 
Borders:  The  Response  of  High 
School  Girls  to  Feminist 
Writing  Practices.” 

Prof.  R.I.  Simon. 
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Whitewashed 


We  all  know  that  racism  cannot  exist  in  a nice,  liberal  society  like  ours.  Right f 
By  Carol  Tator 


IN  SPITE  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  AND  CONTEM- 
porary  evidence  of  racism  as  a pervasive  and  in- 
tractable reality  in  Canada,  public  discourse  echoes 
with  such  statements  as:  “1  am  not  a racist,”  “this  is  not 
a racist  institution”  and  “we  are  not  a racist  society.” 

These  assertions  function  as  a kind  of  mantra,  an  in- 
strument of  thought  which,  if  repeated  often  enough, 
casts  an  illusory  spell  that  has  allowed  Canadians  to  dis- 
miss the  reality  of  a society  divided  by  colour  and  eth- 
nicity. This  is  a country  that  suffers  from  historical 
amnesia,  a place  where  people  function  in  a state  of  col- 
lective denial,  obliterating  from  collective  memory  racist 
doctrines  and  dogmas,  laws  and  language,  policies  and 
practices  that  have  shaped  our  major  institutions  for  300 
years. 

Racist  assumptions,  beliefs  and  practices,  although 
widespread  and  persistent,  frequendy  appear  to  be  in- 
visible to  everyone  but  those  who  suffer  from  their 
consequences.  White  Canadians  tend  to  easily  dismiss 
the  evidence  of  racial  prejudice  and  differential  treat- 
ment. They  are  interpreted  as  the  isolated  acts  of  mis- 
guided individuals.  For  people  of  colour,  however, 
racism  is  about  being  marginalized,  excluded  and  badly 
served  by  institutions  where  “whiteness”  remains 
the  preferred  but  invisible  norm. 

To  address  the  problem  of  racism,  public  sector 
agencies  conduct  extensive  consultations  and  then  fail 
to  translate  their  knowledge  into  substantive  initiatives. 
Government  bodies  establish  task  forces  and  commissions  of  in- 
quiry to  demonstrate  their  concern  and  then  ignore  the  findings 
and  recommendations.  Researchers  produce  empirical  studies  doc- 
umenting the  ways  in  which  people  of  colour  are  denied  power, 
access  and  equity,  studies  that  are  then  buried.  In  the  end  politi- 
cians and  the  power  elite  within  mainstream  institutions  ratio- 
nalize the  racial  barriers  that  prevent  people  of  colour  from  fully 
participating  in  education,  employment,  media,  justice,  human 
services  and  the  arts. 


That  racism  exists  as  a commanding  and  controlling 

force  in  this  country  is  constantly  challenged  and  denied  by 
arguments  that  support  the  ideology  of  democratic  liberalism. 
In  a society  espousing  values  such  as  equality,  fairness,  tolerance, 
social  harmony  and  respect  for  individual  rights,  the  existence 
of  racial  prejudice,  discrimination  and  disadvantage  is  difficult 
to  acknowledge  and  therefore  to  remedy.  There  is  a deep  at- 
tachment to  the  assumption  that  in  a democratic  society  indi- 
viduals are  rewarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  merit 
and  that  no  one  group  is  singled  out  for  discrimination. 
Consistent  with  liberal,  democratic  values  is  the  assumption  that 
physical  differences  such  as  skin  colour  are  irrelevant  in  de- 
termining one’s  status.  Those  who  experience  racial  bias  or 
differential  treatment  are  therefore  seen  to  be  somehow  re- 
sponsible for  their  state  of  being,  resulting  in  a “blame  it  on  the 
victim”  syndrome. 

This  conflict  between  the  ideology  of  democratic  liberalism  and 
the  racist  ideology  present  in  the  collective  belief  system  of  the 
dominant  culture  creates  a dissonance  in  Canadian  society. 
There  is  a constant  and  fundamental  moral  tension  between 
the  lived  reality  and  everyday  experiences  of  people  of  colour  and 
the  perceptions  and  responses  of  those  who  have  the  power  to 
redefine  that  reality  such  as  educators,  politicians,  bureaucrats, 
judges  and  journalists  and  the  corporate  elite.  While  lip  service 
is  paid  to  the  need  to  ensure  equality  in  a pluralistic  society,  in 
reality,  individuals,  organizations  and  institutions  are  far  more 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and  the  preser- 
vation of  traditional  norms,  values  and  institutional  practices. 

Traditionally  the  university  has  defined  itself  as  a site  and 
system  somewhat  removed  from  the  social  forces  operating  in  so- 
ciety. However,  academic  institutions  are  not  hermetically  sealed 
worlds.  Both  educators  and  students  bring  to  the  construction  of 
knowledge  their  own  cultural,  racial  and  social  identities  and  are 
influenced  by  experiences  and  conditions  outside  the  boundaries 
of  academia.  While  universities  are  centres  of  intellectual,  ideo- 
logical and  political  diversity,  many  argue  that  the  hegemony  of 
white  (mainly  male)  administrators  and  faculty  continues  to 


strongly  influence  the  criteria  for  determining  what  is  recognized 
as  knowledge,  critical  thought  and  valid  discourse. 


Despite  the  growing  body  of  evidence  documenting 
personal,  institutional  and  systemic  forms  of  racism  on  campuses 
across  Canada,  and  the  development  of  equity  policies,  progress 
has  been  slow.  High  on  the  agenda  of  “equality  seekers”  is  the 
question  of  representation.  Task  forces,  surveys  and  research 
findings  demonstrate  the  need  for  universities  to  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  diversity  of  their  student  populations  and  the 
broader  society  in  their  hiring  and  promotion  practices.  At  the 
University  of  Toronto,  for  example,  students  of  colour  represent 
40  percent  of  student  enrolment,  yet  less  than  10  percent  of  its 
faculty  are  members  of  racial  minority  groups  (University  of 
Toronto  Employment  Equity  Survey,  1993).  Even  more  re- 
vealing is  the  fact  that  this  10  percent  is  heavily  concentrated  in 
a few  fields  such  as  engineering  and  computer  science.  Surveys 
of  other  Canadian  universities  reveal  a similar  pattern  of  under- 
representation of  racial  minority  faculty. 


ills 

iHM 

Employment  equity 

IS  SEEN  AS  A WAY  TO  DISMANTLE 
THE  MERIT  SYSTEM 


The  task  of  examining  curriculum  for  racial  and  cultural 
bias  is  a highly  contentious  subject  in  academia,  for  it  poses  dif- 
ficult questions  such  as:  What  constitutes  knowledge?  Whose 
knowledge  is  being  taught?  Why  is  it  being  taught  in  this  par- 
ticular way?  A more  inclusive  curriculum  would  incorporate  new 
knowledge  and  scholarship,  propose  alternative  ways  to  orga- 


nize knowledge,  systematically  examine  the  tradition- 
al paradigms  and  discourses  and  seek  alternative  per- 
spectives and  methodologies.  Transforming  the  cur- 
riculum is  not  about  eradicating  the  canon,  nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  adding  a few  specialized  courses  on  racism  or 
ethnicity  to  existing  curricula.  Curriculum  change  is 
about  creating  a form  of  learning  that  is  less  Eurocentric, 
opening  up  the  spaces  for  previously  silenced  narratives 
to  be  told.  Curriculum  reviews  require  a rigorous  eval- 
uation of  the  significant  gaps,  biases,  omissions  and  era- 
sures found  in  the  current  body  of  knowledge. 
Transforming  the  curriculum  presupposes  that  facul- 
ty members  accept  responsibility  for  broadening  the  per- 
spectives and  critical  capacities  of  not  only  their  students 
but  themselves  as  well. 

An  anti-racist  pedagogy  provides  the  opportunity  to 
incorporate  new  methods  of  teaching  and  learning 
into  the  classroom  that  benefit  all  students.  It  values 
collaborative  as  well  as  individual  learning;  method- 
ologies that  acknowledge  and  respect  the  diversity  of 
identities,  perspectives  and  experiences  that  students 
bring  into  the  classroom  and  pedagogical  practices 
that  replace  the  traditional  hierarchies  of  the  class- 
room so  that  students  feel  valued  and  empowered. 

Obviously  one  of  the  things  that  makes  minority 
students  feel  unwelcome  is  the  increasing  activity  of 
neo-fascist  hate  groups  on  campuses.  Racist  extremist 
groups  like  the  Heritage  Front  have  been  provided  a forum  in 
classrooms,  university  radio  stations  and  in  campus  newspapers. 
This  has  led  some  to  conclude  that  freedom  of  expression  is  seen 
to  have  a higher  value  than  the  right  to  learn  or  work  in  an  en- 
vironment that  is  free  of  racism. 

Students  of  colour  at  a number  of  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try also  experience  racial  harassment,  bias  and  discrimination 
in  residences,  cafeterias  and  other  public  places  on  campus. 
Graffiti  smeared  on  washrooms  and  other  surfaces  are  often 
racist  in  content.  Racial  minority  faculty  express  their  frustra- 
tion and  anger  at  the  racism  they  encounter  from  students  and 
colleagues  and  the  lack  of  responsiveness  by  the  administration 
to  their  concerns.  Yet  many  of  the  policies  dealing  with  these 
kinds  of  issues  such  as  the  recent  Framework  Regarding 
Prevention  of  Harassment  & Discrimination  in  Ontario 
Universities  issued  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  in  1993 
are  the  subject  of  debate  and  resistance  among  faculty.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  the  mechanisms  used  in  the  resolution  of  complaints 
are  heavy  handed,  unfair  and  biased  (against  the  accused)  and 
wasteful  of  valuable  resources. 

Those  who  try  to  rid  the  institution  of  racism  are  frequently  la- 
belled and  dismissed  as  “PC’ers,”  “militants”  and  “radicals.”  Their 
efforts  are  commonly  viewed  as  an  infringement  of  academic 
freedom.  Employment  equity  policies  are  seen  as  a way  to  dismande 
the  merit  system,  rather  than  a process  to  remove  artificial  barri- 
ers, while  standards  in  selection  or  promotion  processes  and  cur- 
ricular reform  are  seen  as  a challenge  to  professional  integrity  and 
autonomy.  Clearly  what  is  at  the  core  of  this  debate  within  the  uni- 
versity is  the  conflict  between  traditional  academic  values  and  the 
recognition  that  racism  runs  counter  to  these  values. 

The  debate  is  also  about  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
university  in  relation  to  the  broader  society.  On  the  one 
hand  the  university  is  seen  as  an  agent  of  social  change,  a 
proactive  protector  of  the  rights  of  minorities  within  and 
outside  of  the  university,  with  a commitment  to  the  provi- 
sion of  an  education  that  is  inclusive,  pluralistic  and  free  of 
bias  and  discrimination.  On  the  other  hand  are  those  who  un- 
derstand the  role  of  the  university  to  be  a neutral  and  apo- 
litical institution,  the  preserver  of  the  unrestricted  liberty  of 
the  individual  and  the  upholder  of  the  absolute  value  of  un- 
fettered intellectual  freedom.  The  search  and  struggle  for 
common  ground  between  these  two  visions  will  ultimately 
make  universities  better  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  change 
within  this  country  and  beyond. 
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